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MAN AS A PLANNING ANIMAL* 


LowE tu J. Reep 
The Johns Hopkins University 


HE concept of planning is very common among human beings. 

Man lives his life with his attention focused on the things of the 
moment, the events of the past, and his intentions as to the activities 
of the future. These intentions as to the future are commonly called 
plans, but in considering them it is necessary to distinguish those de- 
signs that are the almost involuntary response to preceding events 
from those that arise from deliberate thought and the weighing of rela- 
tive values of different choices. It is not always easy to separate the 
deliberate from the involuntary decision. We may perhaps be aided in 
making a differentiation by pausing for a moment to look at the evi- 
dence that other animals do plan. 

Our judgment as to whether other animals do make plans for the fu- 
ture is of necessity based on our observation of their acts and our inier- 
pretation of these acts. We speculate whether they were performed by 
instinct or came from a process that we would call thought if we saw 
such acts performed by man himself. We have the familiar instances of 
the harvesting and storing of food against winter needs on the part of 
a number of different animals. We tend to call it a response to instinct 
when we see squirrels gathering and storing nuts, whereas we are apt 
to consider that the human being collecting food for the winter is ex- 
hibiting conscious planning. 

I recently had an opportunity to observe animals under natural con- 
ditions engaged in enterprises sufficiently complex to make me specu- 
late as to the extent to which the thought process was involved. A 
family of beavers settled into the swimming pool at my farm. At first 
we were delighted with the opportunity to observe them, but as they 
began to cut not only the shade trees but the apple trees in the orchard, 
we took steps to dispossess them. I first raised the gate of the dam 
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thinking that with the pool gone they would leave. The next morning 
I found that about two-thirds of the way up the pool they had con- 
structed a very respectable dam of their own so that the water in the 
part of the pool they were using was within 8 or 10 inches of its pre- 
vious position. That day I tore their dam completely down and early 
in the evening I took up an observation post on the bank of the stream 
at one end of their dam site. 

They furnished me several hours of entertainment. My first knowl- 
edge of their activity came from hearing a tree being cut in the vi- 
cinity. In a shorter time than I would have thought possible one of the 
pair came swimming silently down to my post with a small birch, 12 
or 14 feet long, trailing behind him. His first move was to cut off a 
branch and carry it into the hole that formed their home. As he en- 
tered I could hear the pups whine at the approach of their evening meal. 
On his return to the outside he started on his own meal and although 
it may have little value as evidence of planning, you may be interested 
in his table manners. He first gathered the tip leaves and twigs of a 
small branch together with his front paws and fed this bundle into his 
mouth, tip first, his jaws going with a speed that made his teeth sound 
like a sewing machine. This rapid snipping of the leaves and twigs 
seemed to be all the chewing that he did. He then cut a branch about 
an inch in diameter so that he had a piece about twenty inches long, 
and taking it in his paws, he put it to his mouth as though he were 
going to play a flute. He then proceeded to eat the bark from the stick 
much as we would eat sweet corn from the cob. His appetite satisfied, 
he turned to the dam project and stripping off the branches, he took 
the birch pole that was about ten feet long and placed it diagonally 
across the stream with the butt resting against the bank. Then, seiz- 
ing the upper end with his paws and teeth, he rammed the butt end 
about a foot into the bank. At this point he went back into the woods 
for another tree and while he was gone, the female came out for the 
first time. She seemed disturbed to find the dam gone, examined the 
stick that had been laid and apparently not satisfied with its position, 
she pulled it out and placed it about two feet upstream. She then went 
back into the hole. When the male returned, he noticed at once that 
the pole had been moved, and after a good deal of investigation and 
consideration he moved the stick back to its original position. When 
he had gone for his next load, the female came out and moved the pole 
back to the position she had selected. When the male returned, he 
seemed to bow to the inevitable and the dam building proceeded. 

I have been asked if I was sure as to the sex, and if it might not have 
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been the male that had the last word. I have to admit that I have no 
direct evidence on this question, but the whole procedure seemed so 
human that I feel 95% confident that this judgment is statistically 
acceptable. 

The subsequent steps in this seemingly designed experiment were to 
bring other trees, which were placed alternately on opposite banks and 
cross-tied; to bring smaller pieces which were snarled into the struc- 
ture; and as the dam floated on top of the water, to roll good-sized cob- 
ble stones on top of the woven mass to weight it down; and finally, to 
mat mud and fine debris into it to make it hold back water. The entire 
evening’s activity appeared to be a parental project designed to make 
suitable living conditions for the family. 

When we look at man’s activities in the field of planning, we find 
many of them very similar to those of other animals. Judged by action 
alone, they might as well be called response to instinct as thoughtful 
planning. On the other hand, we do know that man as an individual 
and in social aggregates does conscious planning for the future, and 
does attempt to carry these projects into action. 

I would like to speak of one aspect of man’s planning in an individual 
sense that seems to me to have bearing on his social planning. When I 
look forward to next summer and plan to go to my summer place with 
my wife, when I correspond with my children as to the possibility of 
their being there at certain times, there is no doubt or uncertainty in 
my mind as to the individuals for whom I am planning. There is no 
need for prediction or statistical estimation as to the persons concerned. 
There may be uncertainties as to the plans themselves, but the persons 
for whom the plans are being made are clearly in mind. When we come 
to social planning, however, this is not the case. Any planning for the 
future of the people of this country demands that we first make some 
prediction or estimation as to the number of people for whom we are 
planning. Thus population prediction becomes a primary element of 
social planning. 

Another distinction between planning at an individual level and at 
a social level arises from the fact that the subject of statistics plays a 
very small part in planning for the individual but plays a major role 
in planning for society. It is the role of statistics in this planning about 
which I wish to make a few comments. 

To lay down future programs of the type we are considering here, we 
need what we call facts. Most of these facts we attempt to obtain in 
statistical terms. For example, if we are planning a program of medical 
services, we begin by developing statistics with regard to such things 
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as medical resources, hospital facilities, by specified types, number of 
doctors and nurses available, number of people affected with illness by 
type and severity, the extent to which people have immunity to cer- 
tain diseases, the degree to which by artificial means they can be im- 
munized, and so on, ad infinitum. We are led from one issue to another 
as we develop in greater and greater detail our knowledge of physiology, 
disease, and medical activities. Since most of our information is ex- 
pressed in statistical terms, specialized statistical techniques for han- 
dling the data have been developed and this has led the statistician 
into the design of experiments for acquiring the basic knowledge, and 
has indeed led to real specialization of statisticians themselves. Stay- 
ing within the medical field and without attempting enumeration 
broadly throughout all areas of statistics, we now have specialists in 
hospital statistics, in quality control of laboratory processes, in bio- 
assay, in the mathematics of biology, and so on. The degree of speciali- 
zation within medical statistics is in fact somewhat similar to the de- 
gree of specialization of medicine itself. The extent of this is illustrated 
in Professor Cochran’s experience when his daughter broke her arm. A 
call to a general practitioner met with the response that he did not 
handle children but suggested a pediatrician. The pediatrician when 
called said that he treated children, but did not set bones and sug- 
gested an orthopedist. The orthopedist said he did set bones and asked 
which arm it was, to which Professor Cochran, taking no chances asked, 
“Which arm do you set?” It seems at times that the statisticians are 
proceeding to as high a degree of specialization as this. 

This detailed elaboration of statistics, a great deal of which is due 
to the advances of mathematical statistics, forms the basis upon which 
we are establishing a real statistical science. It is the type of activity 
which makes us proud of our profession, for although statistics is in its 
infancy in a scientific sense, it is certain to influence profoundly all fu- 
ture scientific thinking. 

On the other hand, as is the case with all movements toward spe- 
cialization, broad objectives have a tendency to be lost in the wealth 
of intensive detail. This is particularly noticeable when one examines 
many of the attempts at social planning. We find various groups taking 
the abundance of statistical detail within their specific field and de- 
veloping complex social plans without regard to the relation of this 
specialty to the whole. Keeping still within my own field of medical 
and biological statistics, we find elaborate reports dealing with the sta- 
tistics of medical services and facilities, doctor supply, nurse supply, 
and so forth, but we do not find attempts to integrate the proposed 
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programs with similar programs in industry, business, education, or 
public service, to determine whether or not the plans in the aggregate 
have any relationship to the number of human beings for whom we are 
planning. There is almost no contact between the ideas of these spe- 
cialized plans and the estimates that have been made of the future 
population. It is in this sense that our social planning differs very 
sharply from personal planning, for as I mentioned before, in the case 
of personal planning we are always very sharply conscious of the indi- 
viduals for whom the plans are being made. 

There is little to be gained by planning from idealistic concepts, the 
number of nurses per 1,000 population, the number of school teachers 
per 1,000 school children, and so on, if these plans aggregate to a de- 
mand for more young women to carry them into effect than there are 
young women in the population. 

We may ask where the responsibility rests for providing this integra- 
tion of our statistical facts into a total picture. I should reply that it 
rests on the statistician. Just as we recognize the problem of analysis 
of man’s observations as a process of statistical reasoning, so also 
should we view the problem of synthesis of knowledge into a complete 
picture. 

I have directed my remarks on this point mainly to social planning 
with illustrations drawn from the medical service field. The ideas apply, 
however, to all fields of statistical application. It is impossible to 
achieve comprehensive economic or business planning within the 
framework of economic and business statistics alone and assume that 
the demographic issues have been taken care of by such simple indices 
as dollars or quantity of goods per person. The factors of population 
growth must be woven into the analysis as an integral part of the 
problem. 

Analysis is always easier than synthesis. In any field of human ac- 
tivity it is simpler to obtain individual bits of knowledge than it is to 
put those bits together into a general pattern of human behavior. So 
also in the various fields of science, it is easier to obtain specific pieces 
of scientific observation than it is to put those pieces together to form 
a general scientific law. The process of reasoning involved in integra- 
tion or synthesis is, however, statistical in character, and I should hope 
that the statisticians of the future would take synthesis as well as 
analysis as a part of their responsibility and would play a leading role 
not only in the planning of broad programs, but also in the develop- 
ment of scientific generalizations. 





SOME APPLICATIONS OF STATISTICS FOR AUDITING 


Joun NetTeR* 
Syracuse University 

Some applications of statistical techniques in controlling 
clerical accuracy, in sampling accounting records, and in 
sampling physical property are studied, with stress placed 
upon the lessons learned from these applications. Their rele- 
vance to the auditing profession as well as to business manage- 
ment in general is considered. 


N AUDITING, extensive use is made of samples; but in basing decisions 
| on these samples, little if any use is made of statistical techniques. 
In other areas of accounting, however, the application of sound sta- 
tistical techniques to the interpretation of sample data is becoming in- 
creasingly frequent. The purpose of this paper is to describe a number 
of applications of statistics in the area of accounting, which are par- 
ticularly relevant to the problems encountered in auditing. 

Auditing consists of the examination of accounting records, vouch- 
ers, and other financial and legal records and documents of an organiza- 
tion to ascertain the accuracy and integrity of the accounting, in par- 
ticular as it is reflected in the statements of financial condition and of 
income [1]. The examination may be performed for an organization by 
its own employees or by independent public accountants. In either 
event, heavy reliance is usually placed on sampling or test-checking 
techniques. Accounts receivable are verified by circularizing a selected 
number of them; inventories are generally test-checked; vouchers of 
cash disbursements may be examined, not for the entire accounting 
period, but only for a portion thereof. In view of the extensive use of 
sampling, it is surprising indeed that auditors have seldom employed 
statistical techniques to help reach conclusions about the state of the 
accounting records. 

A consequence of the lack of application of statistical techniques is 
that standards of sound auditing procedures are primarily subjective. 
The auditor usually has no objective criterion, for example, as to how 
much test-checking is enough. It may well be that on the whole too 
much sampling is being carried on today by auditors. Some writing has 
been done on this subject, beginning with a paper by Carman [2], with 
others by Abrams [3], Berylson [4], Cranstoun [5], Herbert [6], Pry- 
therch [7], Vance [8a, b, c], and Neter [9a, b]. This writing all suffers, 

* The author is greatly indebted to the individuals and organisations who have contributed case 


material for this survey. Particularly valuable help was received from W. Edwards Deming, K. W. 
Halbert, Howard L. Jones, and E. T. Magruder. 
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however, from the fact that no actual applications have been studied 
in order to learn answers to such questions as these: What kinds of 
problems are likely to be encountered? What particular statistical 
techniques are most suitable for this area of application? What levels 
of risk would be economical as well as adequate? 

Statistical techniques have been applied to at least three areas of 
relevance to auditing. These are: 

(1) control of clerical accuracy; 

(2) sampling accounting records; 

(3) sampling physical property. 

Methods of controlling clerical accuracy as the work is being per- 
formed are of considerable significance to the auditor because of his 
interest in the maintenance of a fairly high level of clerical accuracy in 
the accounting records. Statistical methods of controlling accuracy are 
particularly relevant to this interest. 

Sampling accounting records to obtain an estimate of a certain char- 
acteristic is a common auditing procedure. For example, the auditor 
may sample payroll records in order to determine the extent of inac- 
curacies in the past year’s vouchers. Other information, not now gen- 
erally obtained by sampling, such as the age distribution of accounts 
receivable which are not recorded on punch cards, might be obtained 
by sampling the accounting records. 

Sampling physical property occurs rather often in the verification of 
inventory by the auditor, less often in the verification of physical plant. 


Control of Clerical Accuracy 


One of the earliest uses of statistical techniques in controlling clerical 
accuracy was made in the Census Bureau. Deming and Geoffrey [10] 
report that sampling verification was used in the coding and punching 
of population and housing data for the 1940 census, in those stages 
where exact conformity with the enumeration was not required. 

Every twentieth card in a housing census folio, which includes the 
schedules assigned to four enumerators, was verified after a random- 
ized start if the puncher’s accuracy qualified him for sampling verifica- 
tion. Otherwise, 100% checking was employed. The random start was 
designated to each verifier daily so that neither the puncher nor the 
verifier knew it in advance. In order that sampling verification might 
be confined to operators with reliable performance, tolerance limits 
were designated as follows, after considering the level of errors which 
could be allowed and the proportion of punchers who would qualify 
at any given level: 
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To qualify—“At least two of the last four weeks must show an average 
error rate of not more than 1 wrong card per 100 cards punched, and no 
week of the last four shall show an average of more than 2 wrong cards per 
100 cards punched. (Weeks during which fewer than 2,000 cards were 
punched will not be counted.) In addition to the above, only one of the last 
four weeks may include a folio for which there were more than 3 wrong cards 
per 100 cards punched. (Folios of fewer than 300 cards will not be counted.)” 

To disqualify—*“A puncher will be dropped from sample verification if the 
average error rate for any week, determined from samples of her work, 
exceeds 3 wrong cards per 100 cards punched, or if it exceeds 2 wrong cards 
per 100 cards punched for each of two weeks out of the last four” ([10] p. 
357). 


For administrative convenience, an error in the punching operation 
was defined as a card with one or more incorrect punches. A logical 
alternative definition would have been an incorrect punch. The total 
number of punchings is usually not available in cases such as this, how- 
ever, and relating the number of incorrect punchings to the cards 
punched would somewhat complicate the mathematical model. 

Savings in direct labor cost due to substituting the sampling pro- 
cedure for 100% checking were reported as $263,000 up to the time 
the paper was written. Indirect savings alone covered the cost of ad- 
ministering the sampling plan. 

Individual control charts for each puncher who was within the ad- 
ministrative tolerance limits were used to discover the causes of ex- 
cessive error rates [11]. These causes ranged from illegible folios to re- 
cent illness of the puncher. It is important to remember that sampling 
inspection was not applied to a puncher’s work until he had given evi- 
dence of continuous high-quality performance. Thus the chief function 
of the sampling procedure was to determine whether the high-quality 
performance was continuing. If it was not, 100% checking would again 
be used. ; 

Ballowe [12] reports that Alden’s, Inc., a mail order business, began 
in the spring of 1945 to apply control chart techniques to filling custom- 
ers’ orders in one of the merchandise departments. After an item or- 
dered by a customer has been picked from stock on the basis of its 
catalog number, size, color, and quantity, it is checked and placed on a 
conveyor belt to a gravity chute. At the chute, 100 work units of mer- 
chandise are selected at random several times a day and inspected. A 
certain number of error possibilities, including catalog number, size, 
color, quantity, or price, were set up for each work unit. A work unit 
is considered to have been incorrectly handled if an error is made in any 
of the specified error possibilities. The error rate is posted on control 
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charts as quickly as possible and remedial action instituted when out- 
of-control points appear. 

Before control charts were used in this particular merchandise de- 
partment, the error rate was 3 per 100 work units. Within two weeks 
after the introduction of statistical control techniques the error rate 
dropped to 1.65%, and at the time of writing in 1949 was about 0.7%. 
In the period from January 1946 to December 1949, the error rate for 
all merchandise departments was reduced by 58% ([12], pp. 12, 14). 

In the fall of 1945, similar control chart techniques were introduced at 
Alden’s in the general offices. Among the operations put under control 
were the following: 

(1) Open envelope, remove contents, verify remittance, apply each impres- 
sion to order blank ([12], p. 14). 
(2) Read order to see whether any phase of transaction will not be handled 


in regular mail order process. If so, apply special rubber stamp, making 
abstracts on special requests, inquiries and complaints ([12], p. 18). 


Here also, a tremendous reduction in the error rate was achieved dur- 
ing 1946-1949. 

More recently, the credit department at Alden’s introduced control 
chart techniques in posting-checking operations, credit approval, fol- 
low-up typing, and related activities. Filing, for example, is sampled 
by collecting duplicate stencil impressions, showing the customer’s 
name and address, at the time the work is assigned to a clerk. After the 
papers are filed, a sample of 100 names is selected from the duplicate 
stencil impressions, and the files are examined to determine whether 
the items selected were filed correctly. In the credit department, as in 
the other departments, substantial reductions in error rates were 
achieved by the application of statistical control techniques. 

For convenience, all sample sizes at Alden’s are 100 work units. Up 
to six samples may be taken in a day. While the control charts are kept 
by departments and thus include the work of a number of employees, 
records are kept of the number and types of errors of each employee 
for use in corrective action. Since the most effective way to eliminate 
errors is to make them impossible, Alden’s management attempts to do 
this as soon as error conditions are found to exist. For example, it may 
be found that the transcription of a figure, during which a transposi- 
tion can occur, is not at all necessary. Only if the error possibility can 
not be removed is the emphasis turned to the reduction of the error 
ratio ({12], p. 18). 

The Illinois Bell Telephone Company installed as early as July 1945 
a group-sequential sampling plan for verifying clerical work in the ac- 
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counting department [13]. Howard L. Jones [14] has reported one of 
these applications which consisted of verifying the punching of Social 
Security numbers on tabulating machine cards. The purpose of this 
sampling plan was not primarily to detect and correct errors in the 
work already completed, but rather to minimize errors in the work cur- 
rently being performed by promptly revealing conditions requiring 
remedial action. An error was defined as the incorrect punching of one 
or more digits of the Social Security number on the tabulating machine 
card ([14], p. 6). Samples were selected from the work of each individual 
when this was possible. For practical purposes, a consecutively-per- 
formed segment of work was treated as if it were a random sample 
({14], pp. 7, 8). 

A group-sequential sampling plan was used systematically and con- 
tinuously. The acceptable error rate was set at 0.3%, the unacceptable 
error rate at 0.9%. The maximum risk of accepting unsatisfactory 
work was placed at 10%, of rejecting satisfactory work at 1%. The 
size of each sample group was determined by requiring that the ac- 
ceptance and rejection numbers for cumulative samples increase by 
unity for each successive group. This requirement makes the adminis- 
tration of the plan more simple and also assures that the risks (or OC 
curve) for grouped sampling are the same or almost the same as for 
sampling by individual units [15]. Actually, the size of the group sam- 
ple was slightly rounded from the theoretical size to a more convenient 
number. The continuous application of this group-sequential sampling 
plan was specified as follows: 

A sample of the first work is verified at once. If the work is acceptable, the 
next sample is taken and verified two hours later. If the work is still accepta- 
ble, the next verification is made after one day has elapsed; and similarly, 
the succeeding verifications are made one week and finally one month later. 


Rejection of the work leads to remedial action, and the verification interval 
reverts back to the beginning of the sequence. 


Whether work already performed is to be verified if the sample 
verification leads to rejection depends upon the seriousness of not find- 
ing errors. The main objective here was appropriate remedial action 
([14], p. 8). A distinction was made between systematic errors, likely 
to be due to faulty instruction, and accidental errors, likely to be the 
result of poor working conditions, poorly designed working papers, 
illness, fatigue, inexperience, and other similar factors. The nature of 
the remedial action depends, of course, on the cause of the errors. 

The Bell System has carried on extensive tests to determine the ap- 
plicability of sequential sampling plans for controlling the quality of 
clerical work, particularly that involved in rating toll tickets, i.e., 
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pricing long distance calls. The results of these tests have been very 
satisfactory. In one of a series of tests in 1948, for example, the plan 
not only provided for control of clerical accuracy by remedial action 
when necessary, but it also located 56% of all errors made during this 
time by sampling only 12% of the work ({13], p. 1). On the basis of this 
experience, certain guides for setting up sampling plans for this type 
of work have been established [16]: 


(1) In general, the work of an individual employee should constitute a 
universe. 

(2) Setting the unacceptable quality level three times as high as the 

acceptable quality level and specifying the maximum risks of ac- 
cepting unsatisfactory work and of rejecting satisfactory work at 
0.10 provides for economical average sample sizes. The acceptable 
quality level should be set so that a substantial portion of em- 
ployees can meet this requirement. In this connection, control 
charts might be used to advantage before making a decision as to 
what quality level can be reached by most employees suited for 
the work. 
If the size of the sample group is such that acceptance and rejection 
numbers increase by unity, administration of the plan is facilitated. 
A system of verification intervals, such as that suggested by Jones, 
should be established. The intervals may be specified in terms of 
time, number of assignments, or a combination of the two. The 
exact intervals to be used will depend on the nature of the work 
examined, the degree of control to be exercised, and the time and 
money available for sampling verification. 


Single-sampling plans are also being used in the Bell System to 
verify the clerical work involved in rack sorting of tickets, which is the 
sorting of toll tickets by the two right-hand or left-hand digits of the 
telephone number. The purpose of this verification is not to replace 
100% checking but rather to provide for control over the quality of 
the work of the individual clerks. Nevertheless, during a test period 
an examination of 28% of the tickets sorted disclosed 64% of all the 
errors made. On the basis of these trials, a number of useful guides 
were found: 


(1) For this type of verification, single sampling appears to be the 
only practical type, as the taking of a sample is an intricate process. 

(2) If the sample leads to the conclusion that the work is unsatis- 
factory, the remainder of the sorted tickets should be examined. 

(3) A mis-sorted ticket constitutes an error. 

(4) For this application it seems reasonable to design the plan so that 
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the errors in the work subsequent to sample verification will not 
exceed 0.5 per 1,000 tickets on the average. 

(5) Single-sampling seems to be practical in this particular case only 
if the assignment consists of at least 1,000 tickets and if all pockets 
in the rack can be used. 

(6) The sample should be selected by examining the contents of a 
number of pockets. The number of tickets subject to verification 
will determine the number of pockets to be selected. The sugges- 
tion that pockets which, on the basis of past experience, include 
most of the sorting errors should form part of the sample probably 
has the effect of reducing the maximum average percentage of error 
(or “average outgoing quality limit”) below the stated require- 
ment. 

(7) The sampling verification procedure should be applied to the work 
of each individual clerk, and verification intervals, similar to those 
previously mentioned, should be established. 

(8) Tables stating precisely which pockets are to be examined for vari- 
ous lot sizes may be prepared. One possible disadvantage of this 
suggestion is that the clerks might learn in advance which part of 
their work is to be sampled. 


Many other instances of the application of statistical techniques to 
the control of clerical accuracy may be found in the Bell System com- 
panies which, together with a number of other firms and individuals, 
have pioneered in this development. Sequential sampling plans are 
being used in the verification of posting entries of workmen’s time from 
work reports to labor distribution summaries. Magruder [17] of the 
Chesapeake and Potomac Telephone Companies reports, among a 
number of recent applications, the use of a continuous-sampling in- 
spection technique in the verification of Western-Electric Company 
billings for items shipped direct from suppliers, and the use of sampling 
techniques in verifying daily work reports as to accuracy of accounting 
for material and labor. 

The Standard Register Company applies a single-sampling plan to 
the control of accuracy of its sales-invoices. Previous 100% inspection 
was costly and did not detect all erroneous invoices. Shartle [18] reports 
that the use of sampling techniques reduced by 47% the time spent in 
verifying invoices and simultaneously maintained a satisfactory ac- 
curacy level. Samples are selected by a subjective random procedure 
from every group of invoices processed. Each group contains the work 
of several clerks. While sampling is not applied to the work of each 
clerk, a record of errors, by frequency and type, is kept for each clerk 
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for remedial purposes. An invoice is incorrect if it contains an erasure, 
strike-over, transposition of figures, omission, incorrect quantity, in- 
correct unit price, incorrect extension, incorrect total, etc. For a lot 
of invoices to be satisfactory, at least 99.25% of the individual invoices 
must be correct; a quality level of 98% or less is unsatisfactory. Risks 
of rejecting satisfactory work and of accepting unsatisfactory work are 
set at 5% [19]. The entire lot is verified if the number of incorrect in- 
voices in the sample equals or exceeds the rejection number. In addi- 
tion, a control chart is employed. Shartle [20] reports that out-of-con- 
trol points have brought to light conditions such as improper or non- 
uriform training and improper placement of personnel. 

An application of the control chart technique to controlling the ac- 
curacy of recording plane reservations *, seported by Brinkman [21] of 
United Air Lines. About 10,000 incon>::g messages representing all 
space transactions for the U.S. are recei: 1 daily in Denver where space 
for seats on United Air Lines is contro .ed. The phoned messages are 
penciled on incoming message slips. The phone wires are tapped three 
times a day and 200 consecutive messages are recorded each time. A 
carbon of the message slip is then checked against the recording. A 
message slip may be incorrect as to flight number, date, number of seats, 
stations involved, or even the recording of some item completely for- 
eign to those which entered the conversation. Three-sigma control 
limits are used, the average being about 99.5 correct messages per 100 
transcribed. It is not considered necessary to keep control charts sepa- 
rately for each operator, since out-of-control points are rare, but records 
of errors by type and incidence are kept for each employee. An impor- 
tant reason for the use of control charts in this case is to convince man- 
agement that the personal element in telephone communication does 
not preciude accurate work. The control chart technique is also applied 
to the transcription of the message slip data to the space-control charts. 

The applications cited illustrate the great diversity of circumstances 
in which statistical techniques have been applied successfully to the 
contro! of clerical accuracy. What are the conditions necessary to make 
these applications successful? Following Jones’ [14] suggestions, five 
requirements may be listed: 


(1) The purpose of the application of samp:ing techniques should not 
be to discover every error made but rather to establish control over 
the quality of clerical work. If the detection of all errors is neces- 
sary, sampling techniques are inapplicable. 

(2) The work should be divisible into essentially similar units; in 
other words, the operation is repetitious. 
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(4) 
(5) 


(6) 


(7) 
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(3) The volume or flow of the work should be large. The reason for 


this requirement is that clerical work does not lend itself readily 
to a quantitative measurement. Usually, it must be classified 
dichotomously, and this makes relatively large samples necessary 
for reasonable protection against incorrect decisions. For these 
relatively large samples to be economical, it is in turn necessary 
that the lot size be fairly large. 

Incorrect units should be clearly defined, so that each unit of work 
can be classified readily as correct or incorrect. 

The work should be completed at fairly frequent intervals. This 
permits frequent sampling, and thus remedial action can be taken 
promptly when it is necessary. 


A number of further conclusions can be drawn from the examples 
presented here: 


The auditor’s best assurance that the clerical accuracy of the ac- 
counting records is reasonably satisfactory after his examination 
is that statistical control over clerical accuracy was e.-ercised in 
the first place. He should, therefore, encourage wherever possible 
the use of statistical techniques to control accuracy as clerical 
work is done. 

The plans so far developed generally have utilized either control 
chart techniques or the continuous, systematic application of ac- 
ceptance sampling plans. The latter sometimes involves 100% veri- 
fication if the number of errors in the sample equals or exceeds the 
rejection number, but not always. At any rate, little attempt seems 
to have been made so far to use continuous sampling plans, such 
as those of Dodge [80], [31], Dodge-Torrey [32] and Wald-Wolfo- 
witz [33], which provide protection relating to the entire process. 
While it is true that these continuous plans involve a considerable 
amount of record keeping and require that labor for verification be 
available on a demand basis, it may be possible to develop other 
plans which overcome these objections and still provide protection 
relating to the entire process. This would appear to be a most de- 
sirable step because routine clerical work does generally constitute 
a continuous process. Also, it may be possible to reduce inspection 
costs while still maintaining required protection because the fre- 
quency of sampling in continuous plans will be governed by the 
quality of past performance. A major step in this direction seems 
to be the various verification intervals used, for instance, in the 
Bell System, which take past quality performance into account in 
determining the frequency and extent of sampling. 
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In that connection, Jones ([14], pp. 8, 9) has pointed out that 
with short verification intervals, which is assumed to be the equiva- 
lent of sampling the same infinite lot a number of times, the risk 
of accepting the work each time is less than the specified risk for a 
single sample. Hence he suggests that, when short verification inter- 
vals are used, the risk of accepting unsatisfactory work specified 
for the sampling plan may be increased somewhat. It may be 
added that the risk of rejecting satisfactory work at least once on 
the basis of several samples is greater than the risk of rejecting it 
on the basis of a single sample. Thus, this risk for a single sample 
should be made rather small for short verification intervals. The 
risk of rejecting satisfactory work was actually specified to be only 
0.01 in the example which Jones discusses. 

(8) On the basis of the variety of cases in which control over clerical 
accuracy was successfully achieved by applying statistical sampling 
techniques, it is reasonable to conclude that many further types 
of situations, both in business and in government, can be handled 
successfully by statistical control techniques [36]. 


Sampling Accounting Records 


Cases available in this area are rather scarce, the application of sta- 
tistical sampling techniques to accounting records being quite new. 
The auditor generally samples accounting records in order to deter- 
mine the correctness of the recording of a transaction. Although the 
sampling plans described in this section have other objectives, they 
can, nevertheless, be adapted to the auditor’s purpose. 

Magruder [22] has reported an interesting application made by the 
Chesapeake and Potomac Telephone Company of Baltimore City. It is 
necessary to ascertain periodically the distribution of telephones by 
type of apparatus, of which there are six. The plant department main- 
tains records showing the type of apparatus at each customer location. 
While a complete inventory of these records could be taken, samples 
provide the information more quickly and cheaply, and substantially 
as accurately ((22], p. 2). 

First the universe of telephones was divided into three strata: 


(1) Dial offices, where a subscriber line card shows the number of tele- 
phones by type of apparatus for each telephone number. 

(2) Non-dial offices, where a subscriber line card shows the total num- 
ber of telephones by type of apparatus for all the customers on 
1-party, 2-party, 4-party, and rural lines. 

(3) Private branch exchanges (PBX’s), where records of the number of 
telephones by type of apparatus for each PBX extension line are 
generally located. 
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The subscriber line card or the PBX extension line was chosen as the 
sampling unit, since the universe was already enumerated in this man- 
ner. Sample sizes were then determined by imposing certain precision 
requirements which will not be discussed here. The selection of the 
sample proceeded as follows: 


(1) In dial offices, every 144th subscriber line card was drawn, starting 
with a randomly chosen line number for each office. 

(2) In manual offices, each 96th subscriber line card was drawn, 
starting with a randomly chosen line number for each office. 

(3) The sample of PBX extension lines was chosen in three stages, 
using sampling with probability proportionate to size, simple 
random sampling, and systematic sampling, successively. 


For each subscriber line card or PBX extension line selected, informa- 
tion as to number of telephones by type of apparatus was then ob- 
tained and by appropriate techniques combined into population esti- 
mates. 

A method of evaluating the precision of the sample was incorporated 
into the sample design. It consists of the use of subsamples, originally 
suggested by Tukey ([23], p. 96). If a sufficient number of adequately 
large independent subsamples is used, each covering the entire uni- 
verse, information may be obtained from them as to the precision of 
the subsample results, even though the selection of each subsample was 
not random. 

To obtain the information as to the distribution of telephones by 
type of apparatus by complete examination would constitute a rather 
costly job. The following statement by Magruder is, therefore, es- 
pecially significant: 

The reconciliation of plant quantities with the accounting records is one 
field where major savings are in prospect by the use of sampling. We have 
done enough sampling in this field to feel definitely assured of success. Con- 
tinued research is necessary, however, to reach sample designs of improved 
efficiency. This involves the usual problems of definition of sample unit, 


possibility of stratification, selection of sample elements and precision com- 
putations [24]. 


The Chesapeake and Potomac Telephone Company has applied 
statistical sampling techniques to other accounting records in order, 
for example, to obtain a distribution of disconnected equipment by age 
bands, to audit the classification of troubles reported by subscribers, 
and to segregate the book cost of outside plant according to its usage 
for local, state, or interstate business. The sample estimate of the pro- 
portion of plant devoted to interstate business, for instance, had a 
margin of uncertainty of 1.6% at the 2-sigma level and was obtained 
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at only about one-tenth of the cost of a complete survey. Furthermore, 
Magruder declares, “the sheer size of a complete survey mitigates 
against intelligent and detailed scrutiny of records” which is possible 
when sampling is used. Therefore “we have reason to believe that the 
sample result is more precise than a complete survey” [24]. This aspect 
of sampling has also been observed in other types of sample surveys. 

Jones [25] has reported an application of statistical sampling tech- 
niques to accounting records by the Illinois Bell Telephone Company. 
The particular information desired by the company was the mean and 
distribution of the number of local telephone calls, according to the 
various classes of service offered, as well as the mean telephone usage for 
all classes of service combined. This information is obtainable from the 
company’s billing records. In setting up the sampling plan, stratifica- 
tion was employed both by central office areas and by classes of service. 
For purposes of determining optimum allocation of the sample, it was 
found that the standard deviations of the local message usage for each 
class of service are about the same for the different ceatral office areas, 
but that there are important differences between classes of services. 
The dispersion is greater for business than for residence telephones and 
greater for individual than for party lines. Minimum requirements as 
to accuracy were set with respect to the means and distributions of the 
telephone usage for each class of service, as well as with respect to the 
mean for all classes combined. Selection of the sample was performed 
by mentally dividing a given file into as many more or less equal parts 
as the number of cards to be selected from it, and then picking a card 
from each part in haphazard fashion. This is somewhat of a systematic 
sample, but it has been found that the sample means in this application 
appear to be distributed about the same as the means of random sam- 
ples ([25], p. 7). Incidentally, a sampling interval of 100 would be poor 
for listings of telephone numbers since an unusually large proportion 
of customers with heavy usage have telephone numbers ending in even 
hundreds. Unused telephone numbers are distributed irregularly in the 
actual card file, so these constitute less of a problem than if some other 
record were used in making the sample selection. All customers with 
private switchboards were included in the sample because their number 
is relatively small and the distribution of usage is severely sxewed to the 
right; similarly all customers with more than one line whose usage ex- 
ceeds 5,000 units during the month were included. Methods of improv- 
ing the randomization of the samples for the remaining customers are 
being considered. 

Sampling of accounting records has also been undertaken by govern- 
mental agencies. The Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance of the 
Social Security Administration for 12 years has been sampling its 
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universe of account numbers, which is approaching 100 million, in order 
to obtain up-to-date information on the characteristics of the insured 
population and the operations of its program ((34] p. 1). The Bureau’s 
experience indicates that the most feasible type of sampling in this 
case is digital sampling; that is, selecting all accounts which have a 
certain digit or digits in given locations of the serial number. The device 
of maintaining a sample of sufficient size for tabulating detailed data and 
using smaller subsamples from this larger one for tabulating other data 
has proven itself flexible and economical ((34], pp. 13-14). 

Another instance which may be cited in this trend to sampling ac- 
counting records is the Bureau of Public Assistance’s suggestion to 
states with large caseloads of old age assistance, for example, to sample 
their accounting records in order to obtain an estimate of the distribu- 
tion of assistance payments by amounts ([35], pp. 2-3). 

These examples lead to the following general observations: 


(1) In each case cited the body of accounting records sampled was 
large. If the universe of accounting records were small, the applica- 
tion of sampling techniques designed to achieve a reasonable as- 
surance of accuracy would probably be uneconomical. 

(2) In each example, the sample was of a recurring nature. Hence, if 
the changes in the universe of the accounting records were gradual 
over time, a sampling plan could be used repeatedly with periodic 
modifications. 

(3) The physical state of the accounting records should be such that a 
sample can be selected with relative ease. Records in card files, 
whether use of consecutive numbering is made or not, were suitable 
in the cases cited [37]. 

(4) It is desirable to know some universe characteristics that could be 
estimated from the sample, and to compare the sample estimate 
with the known value. In the Chesapeake and Potomac sample, 
for instance, if the ratio of residence telephone stations to total 
telephone stations is known, one can compare it with the propor- 
tion of residence stations to total stations in the sample. Actually a 
great many such comparisons were made to provide additional 
assurances of the representativeness of the sample. 

(5) The auditor often encounters bodies of accounting records which 
are large. His sampling is usually of a recurring nature. Hence it 
would appear that under those circumstances the establishment of 
statistical sampling plans would be desirable. The characteristics 
which he would study, generally those which pertain to the accu- 
racy of the recording of a transaction, would not be the same as the 
characteristics verified in the examples discussed above. Neverthe- 
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less, he would encounter the same problems as to choice of sampling 
units, stratifications to be employed, selection of the sample and 
size of the sample as have been met and adequately solved in the 
cases cited. While undoubtedly many unique problems will con- 
front the auditor in his particular applications of statistical sam- 
pling techniques to accounting records, the experience from the 
examples above should at the least encourage him to experiment 
with the application of statistical techniques to accounting records. 

(6) These successful applications of statistical sampling techniques to 
accounting records seem to have significance far beyond the auditor. 
In both government and business, decisions have to be made 
quickly on the basis of information contained in voluminous rec- 
ords. Sampling often can provide such information quickly and 
to the necessary accuracy at reasonable cost. Certainly the lack 
of complete accuracy of sampling results should not prevent the 
application of these techniques. The cases cited previously are by 
no means the only ones in which statistical sampling techniques 
have been applied to accounting records. Applications made so 
far, nevertheless, represent only a small beginning on a large field 
of potential applications—a field which will probably be developed 
rather rapidly with the need for quick decisions and lack of man- 
power in business and in government today. 


Sampling Physical Property 


The auditor often samples inventories to verify the quantity and to 
ascertain the quality condition of the items. Plant and equipment is 
sampled more rarely by him. The experience so far obtained from the 
application of statistical sampling techniques to physical property 
should be of great interest to the auditor. 

Several companies in the Bell System have used statistical sampling 
techniques in order to determine the current average physical condi- 
tion of their telephone plant, which consists of a wide array of distinct 
classes ranging from central office equipment and trucks to aerial and 
underground cable. The information was needed by the regulatory 
commissions for rate-making purposes. Jones ((25], pp. 7-11) and 
Magruder [26] have reported on these applications; the latter will be 
cited here chiefly, although the problems encountered and the methods 
of solution in the two instances were similar. 

The first problem to be faced in determining the physical condition 
of the Company’s property was the method of specifying the state of 
physical deterioration. It was found that under field-inspection condi- 
tions, a maximum of five condition-grades was practicable. They were 
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defined as shown in the following table ({26], Chapter II, p. 1; Chapter 
III, p. 4): 

Per Cent Value 


Condition-Grade Physical Condition (Illustrative) 
A New 95 
B Good 75 
C Fair 50 
D Poor 25 
E Worn out 10 


The per cent values reflecting the extent of relative physical deteriora- 
tion were set on the basis of knowledge and experience combined with 
judgment, and may vary from one class of property to another. As a 
practical matter, it was found to be best to define grades A, B, C, D, 
and E on the basis of easily distinguished physical characteristics, and 
then to assign per cent values to each condition-grade, basing these 
largely on the age-bands which correspond to each defined condition- 
grade [27]. 

In order that the sample results possess any degree of validity, uni- 
formity of judgment on the part of inspectors is essential. It has been 
found that by a thorough training of the smallest practicable number of 
inspectors this uniformity of judgment can be achieved. Preliminary 
evidence indicates that on the average 8 out of 10 inspecters, after 
adequate training, will classify a given item in the same grade, the 
remaining two inspections splitting evenly between one grade higher 
and one grade lower. This split, because of its symmetry, does not af- 
fect the average physical condition reported ((26], Chapter 2, p. 2). 

The importance of human errors in a survey of this nature cannot 
be stressed enough. In any survey there are a number of sources of 
error, among which are the sampling errors. In this particular applica- 
tion human errors are an especially important source of error unless 
the inspectors are first trained to develop uniformity in classifying the 
same physical property into the same condition-grade. Furthermore, 
the inspectors must not be required to examine so many units of prop- 
erty that they cannot adequately examine each unit to be inspected. 
Here, then, is a case which requires the economic balancing of sampling 
and human errors in order to get the most reliable survey results for a 
given budget expenditure (see, e.g., [23], ch. 2). Deming [28] states 
that an accurate determination of the current average physical condi- 
tion of plant in this case can only be carried out by sampling methods, 
using very small samples. Larger samples would involve human errors 
far outweighing the sampling errors that were encountered in the in- 
spections which are being reported here. 

The precision of a sample required for submission to a public service 
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commission is probably greater than that necessary for other purposes. 
Even so, a precision range of less than +1.0% for the average per cent 
condition of the property as a whole, with a 99.5% assurance, has been 
found practicable. Sample sizes were determined for each class of prop- 
erty on the basis of required precision. The sampling unit was chosen 
so that it can be readily enumerated from the property records and its 
location can be definitely determined from the information on the 
record. Furthermore, to the extent practicable, it is a unit that draws 
in other classes of property or that constitutes a relatively large part 
of the investment in its particular account. The unit “pole-location” 
draws in not only the pole itself, but such other property items as 
crossarms, anchors, aerial cable, and cable terminals. 

It was found that the method of selecting sampling units which best 
met the requirements of a property valuation and which also was easy 
to apply was systematic subsampling. To sample pole-locations, for 
example, 10 independent subsamples were used. 

Assignment of the inspection work was so arranged that each in- 
spector would contribute about the same number of inspections to each 
of the ten subsamples, covering every section of the area. In that way, 
the sample design provided not only a measure of the precision of the 
subsamples by means of the ten independent subsamples, but it also 
provided evidence on the uniformity of judgment of the inspectors. 
Analysis of variance techniques were applied in testing these varicus 
aspects. 

After the sampling units had been inspected, the average per cent 
condition for each class of property was computed. These averages 
were then combined into the average per cent condition of all property 
by using the amount of investment for each class as a weight. 

Magruder [17] has reported another application of statistical sam- 
pling techniques to physical property which will only be mentioned here. 
Part of the telephone companies’ coin box revenue for each month is 
uncollected at the end of the month, being in the coin boxes. To deter- 
mine the amount of such revenue, a sample of coin boxes is taken by the 
Chesapeake and Potomac Telephone Companies each month. 

Deming [29] presented a number of applications of sampling physical 
materials at the meeting of the International Statistical Institute in 
1949. Lots of refined sugar imported into the United States have been 
sampled in order to estimate the quantity of sugar in the entire lot 
((29], pp. 5, 6). Two-stage sampling has been applied to sample lots of 
domestic wool stored in warehouses in order to determine the percent- 
age of clean wool in the lot. The primary unit was the bale, the second- 
ary unit the core from the bale. By considering the cost of moving the 
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bale into position and the cost of boring the bale, sample sizes for pri- 
mary and secondary sampling units were determined to yield estimates 
of required precision at the most economical cost possible under the 
conditions ([29], pp. 9-11). 

In his recent book Some Theory of Sampling ((23], ch. 11), Deming 
devotes a chapter to the quarterly taking of inventories of tires held 
by dealers registered with the Office of Price Administration. Again, 
problems of stratification, optimum allocation of sample to achieve the 
required precision with a minimum sample size, and method of select- 
ing the sample units arose. In addition to these, the problem of non- 
response entered the picture, a problem not present in any of the cases 
cited previously. That a serious problem may arise when non-response 
is possible may be seen from the fact that the average tires per dealer 
was 50 per cent higher in both December 1944 and March 1945 for the 
sample of non-respondent dealers of September 1944 than the average 
inventory for all other dealers. This illustration serves to point out 
that one cannot simply assume without some evidence that the non- 
respondents are similar to the respondents. 

These examples permit a few conclusions: 


(1) The techniques applied to sampling of physical property were the 
same statistical techniques applied to other types of sample sur- 
veys. 

(2) Special problems may be encountered, such as the method of select- 
ing the sample or defining the physical condition of property. 
Special problems, however, are always present in statistical work. 

(3) The fact that statistical sampling techniques have been applied 
successfully to problems ranging from a nation-wide inventory of 
tires held by dealers to the evaluation of the physical condition 
of the property of a large telephone company indicates that the 
auditor could have a useful tool for his reconciliation of inventory 
and plant and equipment to the accounting records. To make 
practicable use of statistical sampling techniques, the magnitude 
of the inventory and plant and equipment in terms of sampling 
units will have to be fairly large. Thus the auditor should experi- 
ment at first with his larger clients in applying statistical sampling 
techniques to physical property as well as to accounting records. 
Afterwards, the auditor may extend these activities to smaller 
concerns to determine at what size or level the application of 
statistical sampling techniques becomes uneconomical. 

One of the cases illustrates the very basic problem of human errors 
in sample surveys. Such errors are important in auditing. The 
auditor, therefore, must study the relative magnitudes of human 
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and sampling errors in the audit of physical property as well as of 
accounting records so that an economic balance between the two 
can be reached. In that connection, he must remember that a more 
thorough and efficient scrutiny of property or records is possible 
when the number of items to be scrutinized is small than when it 
is large. 

(5) Business and government could probably make more extensive use 
of the sampling of physical property in order to have quick and 
ready information on which decisions and control may be based. 
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FERTILITY TRENDS AND DIFFERENTIALS 
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For the analysis of fertility trends the author draws upon 
official data and presents a preview of some of the materials 
in P. K. Whelpton’s forthcoming monograph: Cohort Fertility: 
Native White Women in the United States. His discussion of 
trends in fertility differentials since 1940 is based mainly upon 
the Census Bureau’s periodic releases giving fertility ratios 
among groups sampled in the Current Population Survey dur- 
ing the past few years. 


uUcH interest has been aroused over the spectacular increase in 

the birth rate in this country during the past decade. This 
paper is concerned mainly with two broad questions: Does the increase 
in the birth rate connote an actual reversal in the long-time downward 
trend in average size of completed family or is it simply a temporary 
phenomenon associated with wartime and postwar conditions? In 
what manner have the increases in the birth rate varied among different 
elements of the population and what bearing does this have on the 
trend of fertility differentials? The data presented in this paper do 
not permit categorical answers to these questions. Whelpton’s materi- 
als indicate beyond doubt that much of the increase in the crude 
birth rate is due to increases in marriages and first births and they 
make it seem improbable that crude birth rates of the 1947-1950 
levels will be maintained very long. On the other hand, they also indi- 
cate the strong possibility of at least a slight and temporary reversal 
of the downward trend in average number of births per woman of 
completed fertility. This average may easily be somewhat higher for 
the cohorts of native-white women born during 1910-1914 and 1915- 
1919 than for those born during 1905-1909. As for differentials, sam- 
ples drawn by the Census Bureau’s Current Population Survey leave 
little doubt that increases since 1940 in fertility ratios (children under 
5 per 1,000 married women of childbearing age) have been propor- 
tionately highest among groups previously characterized by lowest 
fertility. However, the consequent marked narrowing of group differ- 
ences in fertility ratios since 1940 may have no more duration than a 
flash-flood increase in number of children under 5. 





* The substance of this paper was presented before a joint meeting of the American Statistical 
Association and the Population Association of America in Chicago on December 27, 1950. 
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FERTILITY TRENDS 


A brief historical setting is essential for interpretation of recent 
fertility trends. Like other highly modernized countries, the United 
States has had a long history of declines in fertility. In fact, this 
country may provide an exception to the usual tendency for declines 
in mortality to precede declines in fertility. Whatever that situation 
may be, there is good evidence that fertility ratios began declining in 
this country at least by the second decade of the last century. Census 
data for the 1810-1940 period indicate a decline in the number of 
children under 5 per 1,000 white females 20-44 years of age with each 
successive census except one (that of 1860) and that exception may not 
be real. At all events, the fertility ratio of about 1,358 in 1810 was 
reduced by approximately one-third by 1850, by about one-half by 
1900, and by about two-thirds by 1940, when it was 419.' However, 
a sharp reversal is evident from the preliminary age distributions for 
the 1950 Census, which yield a fertility ratio of about 561 for whites 
with no adjustment for underenumeration of children.? 

In terms of birth rates, Thompson and Whelpton have estimated that 
in 1800 and 1810 there were approximately 55 births per 1,000 white 
population, about 43 in 1850, and about 30 in 1900.3 During the period 
of the expanding birth registration area, birth rates for whites and 
nonwhites combined, corrected for underregistration and adjusted to 
the country as a whole, declined from 29.5 in 1915 to a low point of 
18.4 in 1933. During this period the chief interruption of the decline 
came in 1920 and 1921 following the return of World War I soldiers 
in 1919. During the remainder of the ’thirties there was a slow and 
irregular increase to 19.2 in 1938 and 18.8 in 1939. 

After 1940, and particularly after 1945, the upward trend of the 
birth rate was little short of phenomenal. The crude rate (adjusted for 
underregistration) rose from 19.4 in 1940 to a wartime high of 22.9 
in 1943. Then with millions of men overseas, the birth rate declined 
to 20.7 by 1945. Following demobilization, the birth rate jumped 
again and in 1947 it reached 27.0, its highest point since 1921. The 
rate then dropped to 25.4 in 1948 and 25.1 in 1949.4 
1 For the complete series of fertility ratios for whites from 1810 to 1940, increased 5 per cent for 
underenumeration of children, and (for censuses after 1820) standardized for age of women, see: 

Whelpton, P. K. et al., Forecasts of the Population of the United States, 1945-1976. (Bureau of the 
Census, Washington: Government Printing Office, 1947), p. 16. 

2U.8. Bureau of the Census: 1950 Census of Population, Preliminary Reports. General Character- 
istics of the Population of the United States, April 1, 1950, Series PC-7, No. 1, February 25, 1951, 
ed a Warren 8. and Whelpton, P. K., Population Trends in the United Siates (New York: 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1933), p. 263. 
4 National Office of Vital Statistics: 
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Although the relation of birth rates to marriage rates is by no 
means simple, the major dips and peaks of the annual birth rate have, 
with a lag of about one year, tended to follow those of the marriage 
rate during the past 20 years. This may be due mainly to a close rela- 
tion of marriages in one year to first births the next year. Owing to 
the economic depression, the marriages occurring in 1932 dropped to 
7.9 per 1,000 population, the lowest rate on record for this country. 
This was followed by an all-time low in the birth rate in 1933. The 
increases in employment associated with defense preparations in 1940- 
1941 were accompanied by sharp increases in the marriage and birth 
rates. Pearl Harbor and our entrance into the war provided an added 
stimulus and December 1941 brought a sharp rise in the marriage 
rate. As already noted, the wartime birth rates reached their peak in 
1943 in so far as complete years are concerned. On a monthly basis a 
wartime peak of 24.9 was reached in September and October 1942, 
nine and ten months after Pearl Harbor. After the war the marriage 
rate reached 16.4 per 1,000 population in 1946, the highest on record 
for this country, and this was followed by the postwar peak in the 
birth rate in 1947. On a monthly basis the postwar peak in the marriage 
rate came in June, 1946 and that of the birth rate in December, 1946.° 

Demographers and many others are keenly interested in the signifi- 
cance of the wartime and postwar increases in the birth rate. P. K. 
Whelpton has studied this problem more intensively than has anyone 
else in the United States. His first analysis, published in 1945, served 
at once to point up the important bearing of marriages and first births 
on increases in fertility during the early 1940’s and an important 
inadequacy of the net reproduction rate. To quote from this article: 
“With 1942 came the impossible. In a cohort having 1942 age- 
specific rates for first births, 109 of each 100 women living through 





Vital Statistics of the United States, 1948, Part I (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1950), 
p. xix (Table Y). 

Births and Birth Rates in the Entire United States, 1909-1948. Vital Statistics—Special Reports, 
Vol. 33, No. 8 (September 29, 1950), p. 141. 

Summary of Natality Statistics, United States, 1949. Vital Statistics—Special Reports, Vol. 36, 
No. 1 (May 14, 1951), p. 4. 

5 A reader of this paper has pointed out (a) that the same factors stimulating marriages may also 
cause couples already married to have a child, and (b) that on a monthly basis, adjusted for seasonality, 
there are some wartime and postwar peaks due to second and third child births two to three years after 
a peak in the marriage rate. 

6 The following recent report from the National Office of Vital Statistics is also of interest: “In 
April, 1951 the estimated number of live births increased sharply over the figure for April, 1950 (13.1 
per cent). This was the greatest rise in the monthly number of births from one year to the next since 
1947. It follows by 9-10 months the beginning of the upswing in marriage licenses in the middle of 1950 
which was coincident with the outbreak of hostilities in Korea.” Monthly Vital Statistics Bulletin, Vol. 
14, No. 4 (June 20, 1951), p. 1. 
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the childbearing period would have at least one child.”’ A later article 
showing trends in the number of births to native-white women during 
1920-1947, by order of birth, brings out clearly the fact that the de- 
pression dip and the wartime and postwar increases in the births were 
sharpest for lower orders of birth. Computations based upon births 
per 1,000 females 15-44, by order of birth, reported by the National 
Office of Vital Statistics, indicate that the percentage increase from 
1940 to 1947 was highest for first births and became successively 
lower with increasing order of births through the seventh. The in- 
creases in this fertility rate were 67 per cent for first births, 59 per 
cent for second births, 48 per cent for third births, 29 per cent for 
fourth births, 16 per cent for fifth births, 2 per cent for sixth and seventh 
combined, and a decrease for births of eighth and higher orders. It 
should also be noted, however, that the 1947-1949 decrease in the birth 
rate was due mainly to a decrease in first births. There were slight 
increases in the rates of second and higher order births from 1947 
to 1949.° 

The most thorough-going analysis of fertility trends in this country 
is afforded in Whelpton’s recently completed study, Cohort Fertility: 
Native White Women in the United States, being published by the 
Princeton University Press. The writer is indebted to Professor Whelp- 
ton for the privilege of examining his manuscript and for permission 
to give a preview of certain data included and several of the outstand- 
ing conclusions. 

In scope and detail of data and in potential value to demographers 
of the future, this latest work of Whelpton stands easily on a par with 
T. H. C. Stevenson’s monumental report on the fertility of British 
marriages.!° The manuscript consists of about 400 typed pages, about 
half of which are fertility tables for cohorts. There are seven chapters 
of text including about 175 typed pages exclusive of tables. Whelpton 
emphasizes that the need for making estimates was constantly en- 
countered in preparing the various tables from census and registration 
data available and that the results must be regarded as approximate 
rather than as exact. For instance, total births are those adjusted to 
the total United States up to 1933 and for underregistration through- 





7 Whelpton, P. K., “Effect of Increased Birth Rate on Future Population,” American Journal of 
Public Health, Vol. 35, No. 4 (April, 1945), p. 330. 

8 Whelpton, P. K., “The Meaning of the 1947 Baby Boom,” Vital Statistice—Special Reports, 
Vol. 33, No. 1 (October 7, 1948), p. 5. 

® National Office of Vital Statistics, “Births by Age of Mother, Race, and Birth Order, United 
States, 1949,” Vital Statisics—Special Reports, Vol. 36, No. 9 (October 15, 1951), p. 140. 

10 Fertility of Marriage. Census of England and Wales (1911), Vol. XIII (London: His Majesty's 
Stationery Office, 1917), 477 pp. 
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out the whole period considered. Estimates were needed, particularly 
in the early years, for distribution of births by order. They were re- 
quired at various stages for the preparation of the population bases. 
For these reasons, work tables are presented in detail and there is 
much discussion in the text and in the Appendices of the methods 
used and probable nature of bias entailed. 

As explained by Whelpton, “Fertility tables for two types of cohorts 

. ‘actual’ and ‘hypothetical’... are presented in this monograph. 
Each actual cohort consists of white women who were born in the 
United States during a given 12-month period centering on January 1. 
For example, the native white women born from July 1, 1899 to June 
30, 1900, inclusive, constitute the actual cohort of 1900....In 
tracing the fertility and mortality experience of each actual cohort 
through its life the assumption is made [as in the case of life tables] 
that all members of the cohort were born during the first instant 
of January 1. This means... that ... the women of the 1900 cohort 
were exactly 15 years old on January 1, 1915, and exactly 47 on 
January 1, 1947” (Chapter 2). 

For purposes of this study, Whelpton also assumes that the child- 
bearing ages are 15-46 inclusive. Owing to inadequacy of birth regis- 
tration data before 1920, the actual cohorts are restricted to women 
within any part of this age group from 1920 to 1949 inclusive. This 
means that the only actual cohorts that could be considered are those 
of women born during 1874-1934. Most of the discussion relates to 
women born during 1890-1930." 

The first table gives, for each actual cohort in turn, cumulative 
birth rates,” by order of birth, of women surviving to specified single 
year of age and calendar year. Extracts of these data are charted in 
Figures 1 and 2. Figure 1 shows trends from 1920 to the beginning of 
1949 in the number of children of given order previously born per 
1,000 native-white women attaining ages 25 and 47. It should be noted 
(a) that each of any twins or other multiple births that occur is given 
a different order on the birth certificate, so no woman is assigned 





1t Whelpton’s monograph also presents cumulative birth rates and distributions by parity of 
women in “hypothetical” cohorts of each year from 1920 to 1949 but these will not be discussed here. 
The assumption is made that “the women composing a hypothetical cohort are born on January 1 of 
the specified year, and have throughout their lifetime the age-specific death rates which all women, 
and the age-parity specific birth rates which the fecund women who will marry by age 47, actually have 
in that year” (Table HA). The cumulative birth rates for the hypothetical cohorts presented in Whelp- 
ton’s tables can be converted into gross reproduction rates ans for parity, sterility, and spinster- 
hood) by the application of appropriate sex ratios at birth. 

12 Cumulative birth rates “are the numbers of births prior to specified age and date per 1,000 
women surviving to that age and date.” (Table A.) 
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Figure 1. Trends since 1920 in numbers of births of specified order occur- 
ring prior to ages 25 and 47 per 1,000 native white women surviving to these ages 
January first of specified calendar year. (Adapted from P. K. Whelpton: Cohort 


Fertility: Native White Women in the United States. Tables for Actual Cohorts. 
In publication.) 
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Figure 2. Comparison of three actual cohorts of native white women with 
respect to number of births of specified order occurring prior to given age, per 
1,000 women surviving to that age. (Adapted from P. K. Whelpton’s data cited 


under Figure 1.) 


more than one birth of a given order; and (b) that women having, 
say, four births before age 25 are credited not only with fourth births 
but also with third, second, and first births. Hence the cumulative 
rates by order of birth can be interpreted as proportions of women 
already having at least one birth, two births, etc. upon reaching any 


given age. 
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As indicated in the top section of Figure 1, the number of first 
births per 1,000 women surviving to age 25 rose slightly from 526 at 
the beginning of 1920 to 541 at the beginning of 1928, then declined 
to 462 by 1936 and remained approximately at this level until 1940. 
Thereafter the trend was upward, until a wartime peak of 557 was 
reached at the beginning of 1944. Dropping slightly during the next 
two years the rate climbed again and reached 616 by January 1, 
1949 and 625 by January 1, 1950. 

Although the actual magnitudes of yearly changes tend to be smaller, 
the trend in the number of second births per 1,000 women by age 25 
follows essentially the same pattern as that described above. The 
trend in the rate of third births by age 25 also reflects the decline 
associated with the economic depression and the rise associated with 
the war. The rate of fourth births by age 25 declined slowly from 62 
per 1,000 at the beginning of 1920 to 33 by 1940 and then rose to 39 
by 1949 and 40 per 1,000 at the beginning of 1950. 

With the arithmetic scale the top section of Figure 1 points up the 
fact that the absolute declines following 1928 and the absolute in- 
creases following 1940 (in cumulative birth rates prior to age 25) 
become smaller with increasing order of birth. Experimental plotting 
of the data on semilogarithmic paper indicated that (a) the rate of 
decline following 1928 becomes larger with increasing order of birth, 
and (b) rate of increase following 1940 becomes smaller with increasing 
order of birth after the first. The 1940-1950 percentage increase in 
proportion of women having second births by age 25 is higher than 
that of women having first births by this age. 

Although the data for ages between 25 and 47 are not charted, the 
sharpness of the rise in first births after 1940 decreases with age and 
virtually disappears by age 40. As indicated in the lower section of 
Figure 1, there has been a virtually constant downward trend since 
1920 in the proportion of women having births of any order by the 
end of the childbearing period. The relative importance of the decline 
increases with order of birth and reflects the long-time decrease in 
size of the completed family. The fertility of women reaching the end 
of the childbearing period during the past decade, cf course, is affected 
little if at all by the conditions of that period. 

Whereas Figure 1 presented cumulative fertility rates for successive 
cohorts reaching two given ages, Figure 2 follows the survivors of 
three cohorts through successive ages (beginning with age 16) and 
shows the number of births of given order (first through seventh) 
per 1,000 women reaching the successive ages shown on the axis. 
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The three cohorts chosen for comparison are those of women born 
at the beginning of 1905, 1915, and 1925 and thus reaching age 16 
at the beginning of 1921, 1931, and 1941, respectively. Since the 
charted data terminate with the beginning of 1949," they relate to 
ages 16-44 for the 1905 cohort, 16-34 for the 1915 cohort, and 16-24 
for the 1925 cohort. 

Among women in the 1905 cohort, there were 476 first births per 
1,000 women surviving to age 24 (in 1929), 729 per 1,000 reaching age 
34 (in 1939), and 770 per 1,000 reaching age 44 (in 1949). The 1915 
cohort, reaching age 16 in 1931, belong to the group in which many 
marriages and births were postponed because of the depression. The 
rate of first births was consistently lower for this cohort than for the 
earlier one throughout ages 17-28. Reaching 26 years of age January 1, 
1941, these women apparently were still young enough to participate 
in the marriage and birth boom of that decade. By age 34, reached 
in 1949, the rate of first births was 767 per 1,000 survivors, higher than 
that (729) for women of comparable age in the 1905 cohort. In fact, 
the rate was virtually as high by age 34 for the 1915 cohort as it was 
by age 44 for the 1905 cohort. 

The number of second births per 1,000 women by age 34 was also 
higher for the 1915 than for the 1905 cohort, but the differences were 
in the other direction with respect to third and higher orders of birth 
by age 34. 

The fertility of the women born in 1925 is of special interest, since 
this group reached age 16 in 1941. The occurrence of first births by 
age 24 was conspicuously high for this group, 553 per 1,000 survivors 
as compared with 476 for the cohort of 1905 and 409 for the cohort 
of 1915. The 1925 cohort also outranked the 1905 cohort in rate of 
second births by age 24, but it fell between the 1905 and 1915 cohorts 
with respect to third or higher orders of birth by age 24. Thus the 1925 
cohort got off to an auspicious start with respect to proportions marry- 
ing and having first and second births by age 24. Only time will reveal 
the fertility behavior of this cohort and other young couples in the 
future. 

The addition of the cumulative birth rates of all orders of birth 
for a given cohort and age yields the total number of children ever 
born per 1,000 women surviving to that age. By differencing the 
cumulative birth rates of successive orders, it is also possible to 
convert these rates into percentage distributions of women living to a 





3 The data will be extended to the beginning of 1950 in Whelpton’s published monograph. 
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Fiaure 3. Number of births of given order during specified age and calendar 


year, per 1,000 native white women entering this age and at risk for birth of given 
order at the beginning of the calendar year. (Adapted from P. K. Whelpton’s 


manuscript cited under Figure 1.) 
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given age by number of children ever born, by that age.“ The distri- 
butions by parity again point up the heavy role of low-order births in 
the increase in fertility since 1940. For instance, the total number 
of births prior to age 30 was 1,453 per 1,000 women in 1941 and 1,786 
in 1949. At the earlier date, 35.5 per cent of the women 30 years of age 
were childless as compared with only 21.8 per cent among women 30 
years of age in 1949. The proportion of women with only one child by 
age 30 was approximately the same (24 per cent) in 1941 and 1949. 
The proportion with two or three children was 30 per cent in 1941 
and 42.5 per cent in 1949. The proportion with four or more children 
by age 30 was 10 per cent in 1941 and 11 per cent in 1949. 

In another series of tables, Whelpton presents annual birth prob- 
abilities, by age, by parity of women in actual cohorts. The probabilities 
are the numbers of births of specified order to women during specified 
calendar year and age, per 1,000 women at risk for such birth order 
at the beginning of the year. The rates are computed by relating the 
number of nth births during the year to the number of women having 
borne n—1 children by the beginning of the year. Figure 3 is based 
upon data of this type for several specific ages and birth orders for the 
years 1920, 1933, 1940, and 1947. It will be noted that the probability 
of first births to zero-parity women (e.g., women who have borne no 
children) was over twice as high in 1947 as in 1933 for each of the four 
ages considered. However, the probability of fourth births to three- 
parity women was actually lower in 1947 than in 1933 among women at 
age 25, about the same for women at age 30, and somewhat higher for 
women at age 35. Also, the probability of fifth births to four-parity 
women at ages 25 and 30 appears to have declined rather continuously 
since 1933. In most cases, birth probabilities in 1933 were much below 
those of 1920. 

The chapter devoted to the postponing, “making up,” and “moving 
ahead” of births by women in various cohorts is of special interest. 
In order to estimate the magnitude of birth “deficits” accruing from 
the depression and of subsequent wartime birth “ surpluses,” Whelpton 
first computed numbers of births that would be “expected” with 
stable economic conditions and no major war after 1930 and then 
compared the “expected” with the actual numbers. He provides three 
sets of “expected” births—“high,” “medium,” and “low.” 





4 For example, if there are 646 first births and 411 second births per 1,000 women by age 30, there 
are 235 women per 1,000 (or 23.5 per cent) having one birth but no more by that age. 

18 The “high” assumption was that the average annual percentage decline after 1930 would be half 
as large as that of 1920-1930 and would stop at the end of 1944. “The ‘medium’ assumption regarding 
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The results are striking, especially with reference to first births, 
As Whelpton indicates, the depression of the 1930’s, the prosperity of 
the 1940’s, and World War II caused large changes in the timing of 
first births to native-white women. The development during 1929-1933 
of a “deficit” of between 307,000 and 344,000 first births to women aged 
15-39 on January 1, 1934, the increase of the “deficit” to between 
519,000 and 609,000 by January 1, 1939, and its virtual elimination 
by January 1, 1944, point to the large-scale postponement of first 
births from the first two to the third of these five-year periods. 

As for more recent years, Whelpton interprets his findings to mean 
that the 1947-1950 levels of the crude birth rate are temporary rather 
than permanent. He points out that about 81 per cent of the changes 
in first-birth rates may result from changes in marriage rates, since the 
coefficient of correlation between marriage rates and first-birth rates 
one year later is about 0.90 for the period under consideration. In 
view of his estimated “deficits” of fourth and higher births (and pos- 
sibly of third births) on January 1, 1949 he interprets the rise in 
numbers of births mainly in terms of an advance in the time schedule 
of marriage and starting of a family. 

Regarding trends during the coming decade, Whelpton points out 
that to have approximately as many births during 1949-53 and 1954-58 
as during 1944—48 will require an unusually favorable combination of 
circumstances. One group of requirements includes the continuation 
of prosperity and the avoidance of a major war—in short, the main- 
tenance of conditions which encourage early marriage and the starting 
of families, and adding of children to families already begun. Another 
group of requirements includes decreases in the proportions of couples 
wanting and able to be childless or to have only one or two children 
which are sufficiently large to balance the increases which seem sure to 
occur in the proportions able to prevent unwanted fifth and subsequent 
pregnancies. That the 1950’s will meet all of these requirements seems 
doubtful to him. 

It is also important to note, however, that Whelpton’s projections, 
under different assumptions, of the cumulative birth rates by order 
of birth among cohorts reaching or nearing the end of the childbearing 
period suggest strongly that the total number of children ever born 





the ‘expected’ trend of cumulative birth rates since 1930 is that with stable economic conditions and 
no major war or other catastrophe the cumulative age-order specific birth rates would have the average 
annual percentage decrease computed from the difference between the 1920 and 1930 rates.” The “low” 
assumption was that the annual percentage decline after 1930 would be one and one-half times as large 
as it was during the previous decade. 
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per native-white woman of completed fertility will reach a low point 
for the cohort of women born during 1905-1909 and will be somewhat 
higher for the cohorts of 1910-1914 and 1915-1919. Whether this 
upward trend will continue among the younger cohorts cannot be 
predicted with assurance. 

Although the readers of Whelpton’s monograph doubtless will be 
impressed by the huge amount of work represented in it, many of them 
probably will regret that it contains no data for cohorts of married 
women separately. Whelpton’s use of cohorts regardless of marital 
status has the advantage of yielding fertility trends resulting from 
the combined factors of change in marriage rates and change in fer- 
tility of married women. In the absence of a parallel series of data 
for married women alone, however, he could do little more than resort 
to indirect and somewhat crude methods for estimating the relative 
importance of the two factors. To say, for instance, that about 81 
per cent of the changes in first births result from changes in marriage 
rates because a correlation of 0.90 is found between marriage rates 
and rates of first births a year later, will not completely satisfy persons 
schooled in the tradition that correlation does not necessarily imply 
causation. As already stated, factors stimulating marriages may also 
stimulate married couples to have a child. 

The need for separate data for married women is also keenly felt 
in the discussion regarding trends in average numbers of births to 
women of completed fertility. The data relating to all women of 
completed fertility are highly valuable in their own right. However, 
it is only when such data relate to married women alone that they can 
be strictly interpreted as trends in the size of completed family. 

The above remarks do not mean that the writer attaches higher 
value to fertility data relating to cohorts of married women than to 
cohorts of women regardless of marital status. Both types of data are 
needed for adequate interpretation.”® 


DIFFERENTIAL FERTILITY RATIOS SINCE 1940 


In view of the marked increases in births during the past decade, 
questions arise concerning the incidence of these increases among 
different elements of the population and the bearing of this on trends 
in fertility differentials. It should be emphasized at the outset that the 





18 For a study of changing family size among cohorts of married women in Canada, see Ryder, 
Norman B., “The Cohort Approach: Essays in the Measurement of Temporal Variations in Demo- 
graphic Behavior,” Ph.D. Thesis, Department of Economics and Social Institutions, Princeton Uni- 
versity, 1951 (unpublished). 
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data available for study of these questions are far less satisfactory than 
those considered in the previous section. For well-controlled analyses 
of recent trends in fertility differentials, we must await 1950 Census 
materials of the type which will be described later. 

The data presented relate mainly to fertility ratios and replace- 
ment rates reported in Census Bureau releases during the past few 
years and based upon samples of households included in the Current 
Population Survey. The data have various types of limitations. The 
samples are too small to maintain through the various analyses ade- 
quate breakdowns by such factors as age and rural-urban residence. 
Furthermore, it must be remembered that since the fertility ratios 
and replacement indices are based upon numbers of children under 5 
years of age, they reflect natality conditions only for the preceding 
five years. On the basis of the previous discussion there is good reason 
for believing that the decade of the ’forties was highly abnormal with 
respect to births. Nevertheless, it is of interest to review the Current 
Population Survey materials on differential increases in fertility ratios 
and reproduction rates since 1940. 

In general, the increases in fertility ratios since 1940 have tended to 
be proportionately heaviest among groups previously characterized by 
lowest fertility and lightest among groups of highest fertility. Thus 
the percentage increases have been larger in the Northeast than in the 
South, larger among whites than nonwhites, larger among urban than 
rural-farm populations, and probably larger in the “upper” than in 
the “lower” socio-economic classes. By region, the 1940-1947 increases 
in marital fertility ratios'? were 26 per cent in the Northeast, 25 per 
cent in the West, 20 per cent in the North Central States, and only 6 
per cent in the South. The increases in the estimated net reproduction 
rates extended from 41 and 42 per cent for the Northeast and West to 
22 per cent for the South. 

By color, the fertility ratios increased 18 per cent for whites and 5 
per cent for nonwhites from 1940 to 1947. The increases of the net 
reproduction rates were 33 per cent for the whites and 28 per cent for 
the nonwhites. In this case the greater proportionate gain in mortality 
among nonwhites than whites doubtless helps to account for the small 
white-nonwhite difference in increase of the net reproduction rate. 

By type of community, the 1940-1947 increases in fertility ratios 





11 Except those by occupation, the fertility ratios from the Current Population Survey that are 
discussed in this paper relate to children under 5 per 1,000 married women 15-49 years of age. Those by 
color and residence are not standardized for age. The net reproduction rates and indices of replacement 
are estimated from children under 5 in relation to all females 15-49 and refer to the five years preceding 
1940 and 1947. 
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were 29 per cent in urban areas, 10 per cent in rural-nonfarm areas, 
and only 4 per cent in rural-farm areas. The corresponding percentage 
increases in net reproduction rates were 49, 27, and 12. Woofter'® 
has pointed out, however, that higher increases in fertility ratios for 
urban than for rural areas may not accurately reflect trends in “indige- 
nous fertility” because the ratios for urban areas may be unduly raised 
by recent influxes of migrants from rural areas. However, one would 
need to know more about the fertility characteristics of migrants in 
order to assess the importance of this factor. There is good evidence 
that migration tends to select the unmarried and some evidence of 
selective factors in favor of childless couples and small families. The 
1950 Census data should provide information on this point. 

Preliminary age distributions from the 1950 Census for the country as 
a whole afford a more comprehensive basis for comparisons of changes 
in fertility ratios by color and residence than that afforded by samples 
from the Current Population Survey. It should be emphasized that 
fertility ratios based upon final figures from the 1950 Census probably 
will differ somewhat from those in Table 1. It should also be stated 
that whereas the previous discussion was concerned with changes in 
number of children under 5 per 1,000 married women 15-49 (with 
husband present), the fertility ratios in Table 1 are based upon chil- 
dren under 5 in relation to women 15-49 regardless of marital status. 
Hence, the percentage changes given in Table 1 are influenced by 
changes in proportions married to a much larger extent than those 
previously considered. 

As indicated in Table 1, the percentage increase in the general fer- 
tility ratio from 1940 to 1950 probably was somewhat higher for the 
whites than nonwhites in the country as a whole. This, however, ap- 
pears to be due entirely to differences by color in type of residence. 
Within each type of residence considered separately, the provisional 
figures indicate a slightly higher percentage increase in the fertility 
ratios for nonwhites than for whites. The percentage increase in general 
fertility ratios, like that of marital fertility ratios, was highest in 
urban areas and lowest in rural-farm areas. Among the nonwhites, 
however, the 1940-1950 increase apparently was about the same in 
rural nonfarm as in rural farm areas. 

To return to the Current Population Survey data by education 
of the woman, the 1940-1947 percentage increase in fertility ratios 
was highest (34 per cent) for wives reporting four or more years of 





18 Woofter, T. J., Jr., “Trends in Rural and Urban Fertility Rates,” Rural Sociology, xxiii, No. 1 
(March, 1948), pp. 3-9. 
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college and lowest (12 per cent) for those reporting only 5-6 years in 
grade school. The slightly higher increase (13 per cent) for the group 
reporting under five years of grade school was the only exception to 
a complete direct relation between educational attainment and per- 


TABLE 1 


NUMBER OF CHILDREN UNDER FIVE PER 1,000 FEMALES 15-49 YEARS OF AGE 
IN 1940 AND 1950 AND PERCENTAGE INCREASE BY RESIDENCE AND COLOR 








Children Under Five Per Per Cent Increase 
Residence and Color 1,000 Females 15-49 1940-1950 
Years of Age* (Preliminary) 





1950 
(Preliminary) 





Total U.S. 423 
White 287 418 
Nonwhite 339 472 


Urban 227 383 
White 227 382 
Nonwhite 224 394 


Rural Nonfarm 359 492 
White 358 489 
Nonwhite 376 520 


Rural Farm 430 526 2. 


3 
White 409 492 20.3 
Nonwhite 535 739 38.1 














* The 1940 fertility ratios were computed from age data in U. 8. Bureau of the Census: Sizteenth 
Census of the United States, 1940. Population, Vol. 11. Characteristics of the Population (Washington: 
Government Printing Office), 1943, pp. 22-25. 

The 1950 fertility ratios were computed from preliminary age distributions presented in U. S. 
Bureau of the Census: 1950 Census of Population, Preliminary Reports. General Characteristics of the 
Population of the United States, April 1, 1950, Series PC-7, No. 1 (February 25, 1951), pp. 6-8. 

The ratios presented above include no adjustment for under-enumeration of children or for the 
change in definition of “urban” population in 1950. They are not standardized for age. Final figures 
for 1950 are expected to differ somewhat from the above since the preliminary age distributions are 
only approximate (given in thousands only). 


centage increase in fertility ratio. A still wider contrast was found 
with respect to increases in replacement indices which extended from 
82 per cent for “college 4+” women to 21 per cent for the “grade 
school 5-6” group and 29 per cent for the group reporting under five 
years of school attendance.’® The much higher increase in the replace- 
ment index for “college 44+-” women than in the fertility ratio for mar- 
ried women of the same educational level suggests a large increase 





19 U. §. Bureau of the Census: Current Population Reports—Population Characteristics, Series P-20, 
No. 18 (June 30, 1948), pp. 2-15. 
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from 1940 to 1947 in the proportion of “college 4+-” women who are 
married. 

Despite their higher proportionate increase in children, the groups 
that were characterized by lowest reproduction rates during 1935-1940 
tended still to be so characterized during 1942-1947. It is of interest 
to note, however, that whereas the net reproduction rate for the total 
Northeast was only 794 per 1,000 (or about 21 per cent below replace- 
ment requirements) during 1935-1940, it was 1,123 (or 12 per cent 
above replacement requirements) during 1942-1947. Similarly, the 
net reproduction rate for urban areas (726) was about 27 per cent 
below replacement requirements during 1935-1940 and 8.5 per cent 
above during 1942-1947.2° The net reproduction rate for the urban 
groups was about 19 per cent above replacement requirements for the 
still later period from April, 1944 to April, 1949. 

During 1935-1940 the replacement index for women reporting 1-3 
years of high school was 997 per 1,000, or almost precisely unity. 
Above this educational level, reproduction was under replacement 
requirements. The deficits were 26 per cent for women completing 
four years of high school, 33 per cent for those attending college 1-3 
years, and 48 per cent for these completing four or more years of 
college attendance. During 1942-1947 the replacement index was 
below unity only for the “college 4+-” group and it was only about 5 
per cent below in this instance.” 

As a result of the trends described above, the magnitude of class 
differences in fertility ratios has tended to diminish since 1940. An 
example of this is apparent in Figure 4 showing number of own children 
under 5 per 1,000 employed men 20-59 years of age, by major occu- 
pational group. Except for the relatively high rates for unskilled 
laborers, the familiar inverse relation of fertility ratios to occupational 
class of nonagricultural workers is virtually absent. The ratios were 
lowest for clerical workers in both 1947 and 1949. The fertility ratio 
for professional men was almost as high as that for semi-skilled workers 
in 1947 and almost as high as that for skilled craftsmen in 1949. In 
both years, however, the usual ranking of highest ratios for the farm 
laborers and next-highest for farmers and farm managers was main- 
tained. 

Figure 5 showing fertility ratios to married women 15-49 years of 
age, by cash income of the family in 1949 and by educational attain- 
ment of the woman in 1940 and 1947, yield the familiar inverse relation 





2 Tbid., p. 5. 
% Tbid., p. 6. 
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of fertility to socio-economic status. The census release presenting the 
data by income and occupation contained the following statement: 
“The findings just discussed [by occupation] may appear to be in 
conflict to some extent with those shown ...for women by family 
income, wherein a consistent inverse relation was found between 
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Ficure 4. Number of own children under 5 per 1,000 men 20-59 years of 
age, married and wife present, by major occupational group. Rates standardized 
for age and relate to civilian employed males in the United States, April 1947 
and 1949. (Adapted from U. 8S. Bureau of the Census: Current Population Re- 
ports—Population Characteristics, Series P-20, No. 27 (February 3, 1950), p. 11.) 


rates of children and economic status. It may be inferred that fertility 
varies by income within an occupation group in such a manner that 
when all people of given income are grouped together without regard 
to occupation, the pattern of inverse association between fertility 
and income becomes apparent. The failure of the various major occu- 
pation groups to show a consistent relation between rates of children 
and the average income level of a group shows that factors such as 
the mores and nonpecuniary goals of the group also have an impor- 
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tant effect on fertility.” The last sentence doubtless is true, but a 
more elementary though perhaps partial explanation might simply be 
that whereas the classification by occupation rather automatically 
tends to separate the urban and rural (or at least the agricultural 
and nonagricultural) workers, the straight classification by income 
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Figure 5. Number of children under 5 per 1,000 women 15-49 years of age, 
married and husband present, by total money income of the family, 1949 (top 
section), and by years of school completed by the wife, 1947 and 1949 (lower sec- 
tion). Rates standardized for age. (Adapted from U. S. Bureau of the Census: 
Current Population Reports—Population Characteristics, Series P-20, No. 18, 
June 30, 1948, p. 6 and Series P-20, No. 27 (February 3, 1950), p. 10.) 


for the country as a whole does not do this. One might reasonably 
suppose, particularly since “money income” is used as the basis for 
classification, that the proportion of rural people in the different 
income groups would become progressively smaller with increase of 





2 U.S. Bureau of the Census: Current Population Reports—Population, Characteristics. Series P-20, 
No. 27 (February 3), 1950, p. 4. 
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income. Likewise, it would seem safe to assume that the lower educa- 
tional classes are more heavily weighted with rural people than are the 
college groups. If this is true, the rural-urban fertility differentials 
serve to enhance the apparent differentials by income and education 
in Figure 5. 

Limitations of this type are partially removed in Figure 6 showing 
fertility ratios in 1947 by monthly rent for urban and rural-nonfarm 
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Figure 6. Number of children under 5 per 1,000 women 15—49 years of age, 
married and husband present, by monthly rent and type of residence. Rates 
standardized for age and relate to renters in urban and rural-nonfarm areas of 
the United States, April, 1947. (Adapted from U. 8S. Bureau of the Census: 
Current Population Reports—Population Characteristics, Series P-20, No. 18 
(June 30, 1948), p. 17.) 


renters separately. For both types of communities, the inverse relation 
of fertility ratio to monthly rental is clear-cut and consistent. In this 
instance, however, it seems somewhat unfortunate, particularly for the 
urban sample, to consolidate rentals of $50 and over. It will be recalled 
that the 1940 Census data concerning children ever born by monthly 
rental value of the dwelling unit generally portrayed at least a leveling 
off, and frequently a reversal, of fertility rates at higher rental-value 
levels. The decennial census data, of course, permit more detailed 





% For original data on this point, see U. 8. Bureau of the Census: Popuiation. Differential Fertility 
1940 and 1910. Women by Number of Children Ever Born (Washington: Government Printing Office), 
1945, pp. 386-400. For a charting of fertility rates computed from these data and relating to average 
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classifications than do the relatively small samples covered in the 
Current Population Survey. 

Collectively, however, the materials from the Current Population 
Survey indicate a sharp contraction since 1940 in various types of 
group differences in fertility ratios. It is difficult to judge the signifi- 
cance of this in terms of general trends in fertility differentials. As 
already noted, the small size of the samples prevents sufficient sub- 
division of the data for adequate analysis. Also, various limitations 
are inherent in the use of fertility ratios for measures of trends in fer- 
tility differentials. The preceding section has indicated that the stream 
of births during the past decade was greatly affected by the “post- 
poning,” “making up” and “moving ahead” of marriages and first 
births. It may well be that the “postponing” and “making up” of 
marriages and births were more characteristic of the urban than of the 
rural and of the “upper” than of the “lower” socio-economic classes. 
If this is true, the sharp narrowing of differentials in fertility ratios 
since 1940 may be highly temporary. If cohort data were available, 
they probably would indicate a considerably less narrowing of differ- 
entials since 1940 than that suggested by the fertility ratios. 

By way of perspective it is useful to note that whereas any trend 
toward a contraction of group differences in fertility since 1940 resulted 
largely from differential increases in fertility, in previous years the 
trend of fertility differentials probably was closely related to the 
spread of contraception and to the differential declines in fertility. If, 
as seems likely, contraceptive practices originated amoung the “upper” 
urban classes and subsequently spread downward in the socio-economic 
hierarchy and outward to rural areas, the process would yield first a 
widening and later a narrowing of class differences in fertility. 

There is clear evidence of a marked widening of differences in fer- 
tility by occupational class in England and Wales during the quarter 
century preceding 1891.% As for later years, Innes’ analysis suggests 
a sharp contraction of differences in birth rates by occupational 
class from 1921 to 1931.% This latter finding is not corroborated by 
more recent studies made for the Royal Commission on Population 
but the main report of that body does state that the difference between 





number of children ever born per ever-married native-white woman 45-49 years of age, by region and 
type of community, see Kiser, Clyde V. and Whelpton, P. K., “Social and Psychological Factors Affect- 
ing Fertility. IX. Fertility Planning and Fertility Rates by Socio-Economic Status,” The Milbank 
Memorial Fund Quarterly, xxvii, No. 2, April, 1949, p. 189 (Reprint p. 360). 

% See T. H. C. Stevenson’s analysis in Fertility of Marriage, Census of England and Wales (1911), 
Vol. XIII, Part II (London, His Majesty's Stationery Office), 1917. 

% Innes, J. W., “Class Birth Rates in England and Wales, 1921-1931,” The Milbank Memorial 
Fund Quarterly, xix, No. 1 (January, 1941), pp. 73-75. 
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average size of family of the manual and non-manual workers “has 
perhaps been narrowing.” 

As for the United States, there are at least suggestions of the en- 
largement of differences in fertility by occupation during 1850—1910.2” 
There are also indications of some diminution of class differences in 
fertility after about 1925. In his study of 1930 Census materials for the 
East North Central States on number of children under 5 per couple 
married 5-9 years, Notestein found that exceptions to the inverse 
relation of fertility ratios to monthly rental value of the home occurred 
within the highest rental-value groups.”® The present writer found 
analogous exceptions by occupation, education, and family income in 
his analysis of National Health Survey data relating to births during 
the preceding year.2® The more comprehensive 1940 Census data on 
children ever born indicate similar types of exception to the generally 
inverse relation of fertility to occupational group, education, and, as 
previously stated, monthly rental value of the home.*° 

The same type of exceptions to an otherwise inverse relation of fer- 
tility of socio-economic status was also found for the total group of 
“relatively fecund” couples in the Indianapolis Study of Social and 
Psychological Factors Affecting Fertility. When the analysis was 
restricted to couples having no pregnancies except those that were de- 


liberately planned by stopping contraception in order to conceive, a 
rather consistently direct relation of fertility to income, occupation, 
education, and rental value of the home was found. Furthermore, as 
noted in Figure 7, among these same “number and spacing planned” 
couples, fertility was directly associated with rating of each spouse on 
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80 See footnote 23 above, and U. 8. Bureau of the Census: Population. Differential Fertility, 1940 
and 1910. Fertility by Duration of Marriage (Washington: Government Printing Office), 1947, 338 pp. 

Note: Caution must be exercised in comparing 1910 and 1940 Census materials on fertility dif- 
ferentials by occupational class on the basis of data avialable. Both sets of published data are based 
upon samples and there may be differences arising from changes in urbanization and composition of 
broad occupational classes. However, among native-white married women, whereas the wives of pro- 
fessional men tended rather uniformly to exhibit lowest age-specific fertility rates throughout ages 
20-49 in 1910 in both urban and rural-nonfarm areas, the wives of men of the clerical class frequently 
exhibited lowest rates in 1940. Also, within urban (but not rural-nonfarm) areas, the proportionate 
excess in the fertility of the unskilled laborers over that of the professional group was higher in 1910 
than in 1940 throughout ages 20-49. 
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an “index of economic security,” which was based mainly upon the 
self-ratings of each spouse on a variety of specific items such as confi- 
dence in meeting future expenses and frequency of facing the possibility 
of husband’s pay-cut or unemployment. 
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Figure 7. Number of children ever born per 100 couples, by fertility-plan- 
ning status and index of economic security of each spouse. Data relate to 1,444 
“relatively fecund” couples in the Indianapolis study. (From The Milbank 
Memorial Fund Quarterly, Vol. xxix, No. 1 (January, 1951), p. 83.) 
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The 1950 Census secured data on number of children ever born for 
a 34 per cent sample of ever-married women in the United States. 
Like the data collected in the 1940 Census, these materials can be 
analyzed not only by such factors as age, color, nativity, geographic 
area, type of residence (urban, rural nonfarm, rural farm), but also 
by measures of socio-economic status, such as occupational class of the 
husband and educational attainment of the wife, and by refinements 
regarding times married, age at marriage, and duration of marriage. 
In addition, data on spacing of children have been prepared for a 
sub-sample of families in which all children ever born were living at 
home at the time of the 1950 Census. Although budgetary restrictions 
may prevent the Bureau of the Census from carrying out tabulations 
on differential fertility as extensive as those contained in the valuable 
series of special reports entitled Differential Fertility, 1940 and 1910, 
it is hoped that the Bureau will be able to provide a really substantial 
body of 1950 data on differential fertility in this country. These data 
would be of enormous help in interpreting the trends of fertility 
differentials during the past decade. They would also be of value to 
persons concerned with other aspects of our population problems. 

Although the materials presented in the two sections of this paper 
provide little basis for judging the future trend of either fertility or 
fertility differentials, they do suggest that people having fertility under 
control through either delay of marriage or practice of contraception 
have contributed more than their proportionate share to the increase 
in births during the past decade. It seems possible that as the knowledge 
of means of family limitation becomes more widespread, short-run 
fluctuations in the birth rate may become more common than they have 
been in the past. Another implication of the spread of knowledge of 
fertility control is the increasing importance of learning more about 
attitudes and motivations regarding family size and how these are 
affected by current economic and social conditions. 
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ESTIMATION FOR SUB-SAMPLING DESIGNS 
EMPLOYING THE COUNTY AS A 
PRIMARY SAMPLING UNIT* 


Emit H. Jeset 
Iowa State College and North Carolina State College 


This paper summarizes a study of the application of various 
two-stage sampling designs and estimation enamel Be for 
preparation of state estimates of agricultural items in North 
Carolina. Among the principal objectives of the investigation 
were (i) the comparison of selection of the primary sampling 
units with equal probability and with probability proportional 
to size and (ii) assessment of the magnitude of the within pri- 
mary sampling unit error component contribution to the total 
survey sampling error. Altogether eight different survey de- 
signs with associated estimates have been used to secure in- 
formation on these two main points. Examination of these 
designs and estimates indicates a preference for a particular 
ratio estimate. 


INTRODUCTION 


HE selection in a two-stage sample survey design of the primary 
| pe units with probability proportional to size was first pre- 
sented in 1943 by M. H. Hansen and W. N. Hurwitz. This technique 
was described in conjunction with a number of other general design 
principles in their paper, “On the theory of sampling from finite popu- 
lations” [3]. Since the Hansen and Hurwitz applications related to 
human populations, this writer’s interest was stimulated by a desire 
to apply this method of selection of the primary sampling units to agri- 
cultural surveys and to examine the results which might be obtained 
under several situations. Recently, the use of the county as a primary 
sampling unit for agricultural surveys in North Carolina was investi- 
gated by L. H. Madow [6]. The work to be reported here also used the 
county as a primary sampling unit for studying a number of alternative 
design and estimation procedures. Numerical results reported below 
are based upon North Carolina data.! 





* Journal paper No. J-2057 of the Iowa Agricultural Experiment Station, Ames, Iowa, Project 
$113, Statistical Laboratory operating with the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, United States 
Department of Agriculture. 

+ Presented to the Institute of Mathematical Statistics, December 27, 1950. 

1 The study by Lillian H. Madow [6] and the study reported by the author in this paper comprised 
two of the projects undertaken by the Institute of Statistics under contract with the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics. Even though separately undertaken these two studies were complementary in 
many respects and similar conclusions could be drawn from numerical results obtained for different 
purposes. The author's study was not undertaken specifically to evaluate the use of the county as a 
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For a general description of the population studied reference may 
be made to [6]. The basic materials used by this study were the same, 
except for additional sources of data explored by this writer which 
were: 

1. The 1943 N. C. State Farm Census. 

2. The BAE Enumerative Surveys [1]. 

3. The 1945 Sample Census of Agriculture [7]. 

These sources were added in order to obtain estimates of the “within 
primary sampling unit” contributions to the error of a sample survey. 
With respect to stratification, North Carolina was divided into 10 and 
20 strata by this writer but equality of size of strata in terms of num- 
bers of farms was not made an aim. This procedure permitted the for- 
mation in some cases of somewhat more homogeneous strata than if 
the strata had been equalized. Sample selection from these more homo- 
geneous strata would tend to force the inclusion of certain types of 
farming in a sample. Most of the strata used, however, were approxi- 
mately the same as those shown in [6] (map no. 2, p. 33). 

Among the principal objects of investigation in this study were: 

1. What effect upon various procedures for sampling an agricultural 
population will be introduced by selection of the primary sampling 
units with 
a. Equal probability and 
b. Probability propertional to some measure of size? 

2. Of what magnitude are the bias contributions to the “mean 
square error”? for the biased estimates that were chosen for exam- 
ination? 

3. What is the magnitude of the “within county” component of the 
variance relative to the “between county” component? Will the 
magnitude of the “within county” component affect the choice of 
the primary units for different stratifications and methods of 
estimation? 

4. What sample survey designs are to be recommended in terms of 
the preceding considerations? 


DESIGNS AND ASSOCIATED ESTIMATES CONSIDERED 


The general type of design being considered is a two-stage scheme in 
which a single large primary sampling unit is selected within each 





primary sampling unit but rather to examine the probability proportional to size selection technique 
and the magnitude of within primary sampling unit variance contribution. The county was the most 
convenient primary unit for which published data were available. 

2 See Hansen and Hurwitz [3], footnote 2, p. 336, for explanation of this concept. 
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stratum and then a sub-sample is taken within the chosen unit to repre- 
sent the entire stratum. As already indicated, the county was the pri- 
mary sampling unit used in this study. 

The sub-sample may consist of individual farms or groups of con- 
tiguous farms which are taken as clusters or grouped because the 
headquarters of all farms in the group are defined as being located 
within a definite area segment. 

A few comments on the notation will be necessary in order to make 
clear the nature of the estimates. Y’ is our general notation for an 
estimate of a population total, Y. To this general notation we add Y’ 
( ) and insert appropriate letters in the parentheses to identify a par- 
ticular estimate. The first letter used will indicate the method of selec- 
tion for the primary sampling units, e.g., e for selection with equal 
probability and f for selection with probability proportional to number 
of farms as a measure of size. The second letter used will indicate the 
method of estimation, i.e., a linear or a ratio estimate. For convenience, 
omission of the second letter will always indicate a linear estimate. 
Hence, changes in the second letter will denote a change in the method 
of forming the ratio for a ratio estimate. An observation for an item 
on an individual farm is taken as Yai;, with a denoting the stratum, 
i the county, j the cluster or segment within a county and k the par- 
ticular farm within a cluster. The range of the subscripts isa=1--- H, 
i=1,-++Na, j=l--+- Mai, K=1,-++-+faiz A quadruple summation 
then yields Y, the population total. It is to be noted that a sample total 
will involve no summation over 7 since only a single county is chosen 
within each stratum. The sample total for a chosen county, and, hence, 
for the stratum, is indicated as Sy2=S;Siyaijr, the Latin S being used 
to indicate sample summations. An observation at a previous date on 
the same characteristic y or a related item is designated as x. Thus, 
Xai= >>; Dok Taiz 8 & county total and r= > >> >> Doxaijx, &@ popu- 
lation total at a previous date. Sample means are primed, thus, 7’. 
= Sy./Sfoisa county sample mean ona per farm basis while 7/’2= Sya/Me 
is a county sample mean on a per segment basis. Here Sf. and ma, are 
respectively, the number of farms and the number of segments in the 
sample for a chosen county. When farms are sampled in clusters, the 
number in a cluster is fai; and F= >> >> >>f.:; is then the population 
total of farms. The subscript o is used to indicate a previous total 
count of farms, thus, F.2 for a stratum and F,.; for a county. When 
counties are to be chosen with probability proportional to a measure 
of size and number of farms is the measure of size employed, the ratio 
F 4ai/F oa becomes the chance of selection for the ith county in the ath 
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stratum. An over-all sampling rate or proportion is denoted as t. When 
the rate is not uniform over the strata, ¢. is used. 

In several situations we shall wish to indicate the per cent gain in 
efficiency to be obtained by use of one procedure rather than another. 
This per cent gain we express as 

; V(a) — V(b) 

% Gain V@ x 100 
in which V indicates a sampling variance and a and b denote the pro- 
cedures being compared, such as two different methods of estimation or 
two methods of selection for the primary units. In case the comparison 
is based on two different stratifications, an appropriate factor, such as 
1/2 in going from 10 to 20 strata, must be added as a divisor for V(a) 
in the calculation. Our approach here follows that given in [6] (note 
Table 1, p. 37). 

We shall now list the principal estimates considered in this study 
and describe briefly the designs to which they were applied :* 


1. ¥'(e)= Doe Foa’a= >a SYa/ta. 

Linear biased estimate. 

p.s.u.—chosen with equal probability. 

sub-s.u.—single farm chosen at random.‘ 

Sampling rate—a uniform rate, t= >>« Sfa/F. or a separate rate 
in each stratum, t2=Sfa/Foa, may be used. 

Expansion factor—estimated total of farms in the stratum (not 
obtained from the sample, usually a previous total, F.2 will be 
used). 

YA) = Dia PoaG'a= Da Sya/ta. 

Linear biased estimate. 

p.s.u.—chosen with probability proportional to estimated number 
of farms, Foas/Foa- 

sub-s.u.—single farm chosen at random.‘ 

Sampling rate—a uniform rate, t= >>. Sfa/Fo, or a separate rate 
in each stratum, t= Sfa/Foa, may be used. 

Expansion factor—estimated total of farms in the stratum (not 
obtained from the sample, usually a previous total, Fo., will be 
used. 

. Y'(u) = doa Sya/t. 


Linear unbiased estimate. 








3 For brevity I use here p.s.u. for primary sampling unit and sub-s.u. for sub-sampling unit. 
‘It is assumed that a sufficiently complete list might be available in the chosen county so that 
such a sample of the ultimate units of observation, farms, could be selected. 
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p.s.u.—chosen with probability proportional to estimated number 
of farms, Foai/Foa- 

sub-s.u.—an area segment (e.g., Master Sample unit) with farms 
taken by a headquarters rule. 

Sampling rate—controlled in the chosen p.s.u. by the relation, 
Mai = th oaM ai/Foai. 

Expansion factor—reciprocal of the uniiorm sampling rate, ¢. 
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Here our notation departs from the general description which has been 
given, Y’(u) is an unbiased linear estimate and for this reason the w is 
used in the parenthesis even though the primary sampling units are 
selected with probability proportional to estimated number of farms. 
In fact, this estimate is the linear estimate used in [6], p. 34. The prop- 
erties of this estimate which make it unbiased are: 









a. The utilization of a pre-listing which is available for all coun- 
ties—the area segments of the Master Sample materials [5], 
and 

b. Control of the sampling rate in terms of segments in the chosen 
p.s.u. by the relation just indicated above. 

4. ¥'(ef)= Dia FowSya/Sfa. 

Ratio estimate, biased. 

Ratio formed—by sample total of item to sample total of farms 
in the chosen p.s.u. 

p.s.u.—chosen with equal probability. 

sub-s.u.—an area segment or a cluster of farms. Thus, the Master 
Sample area segments or any conveniently formable clusters of 
farms may be utilized. 

Sampling rate—m,=ta:M. where ta, is a sampling rate for segments 
or clusters such that the sample will contain an expected number 
of farms equal to the desired number of farms for the total 
sample. Since the sampling rate is not used in the expansion, 
rigid control is not required as for Y’(u). 

Expansion factor—estimated total number of farms in the stra- 
tum, usually Foc. 

5. Y'(ff)= Que FoaSya/Sfa- 

The description for this ratio estimate follows exactly that given 
for Y’(ef), preceding, except that— 

p.s.u.—chosen with probability proportional to estimated number 
of farms, Foai/Foa- 

6. Y'(fz)= doa Xa Sya/Sra- 
Ratio estimate, biased. 
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Ratio formed—by sample total of item to a sample total of the 
same or a closely related item, x, obtained at a previous date 
for the identical segments or clusters. 

p.s.u.—chosen with probability proportional to estimated number 
of farms. 

Sampling rate—m.=ta.M. (refer Y’ (ef), above). 

Expansion factor—Stratum total, Xa, of the same or a closely 

related item, x, which was used in forming the sample ratio. 


Here we may note a distinct difference from the ratio estimates Y’ (ef) 
and Y’(ff) described above. For the m, clusters or segments chosen for 
the sub-sample in the selected counties, we need for Y’(fx) not only the 
current data, Y.i;, but also the values X.i; of the same or a closely 
related item for the identical segments at a previous date. These data 
are usually not available unless the survey design has been specifically 
set up for this purpose, a repeat sampling of the same segments. When 
this is done the sample ratio, Sy./Sxa, can be formed. The require- 
ment of repeat sampling usually will seriously limit the application of a 
design employing the estimate, Y’(fx). 


7. Y'(eX)= dow XaY'ai/Xas or Y’'(eX) = Dow XaMaiSyos/(Xaitai).5 

Ratio estimate, biased. 

Ratio formed—by sample estimate of p.s.u. total to known p.s.u. 
total of the same or a related item for a previous date. 

p.s.u.—chosen with equal probability. 

sub-s.u.—an area segment such as the Master Sample units for 
which there is a known total, M,;, for all counties. 

Sampling rate—m.i=tasM. where, as for Y’(ef), tas is an appro- 
priate sampling rate for segments which will yield a desired 
total sample size in terms of farms. 

Expansion factor—stratum total, X., for the same or a related 

item at a previous date. 


It should be noted that a ratio estimate of this type, such as Y’(eX), 
requires no more information from the sample than that required for 
the linear unbiased estimate, Y’(u), or the ratio to number of farms 
estimates, Y’(ef) or Y’(ff). Further, in forming the ratio an unbiased 
estimate is made of the item total for each chosen p.s.u. Thus, this type 
of ratio eliminates the within p.s.u. bias of a ratio estimate but thereby 





5 It is necessary to retain the subscript i here in order to define clearly the ratio that is formed even 
though the estimation requires no summation over i just as for the preceding estimates. Xq¢ is a known 
total for the chosen county and Y’qs= Maii/‘as= MatSyqt/mat, which makes Y’g¢ an unbiased estimate 
of the chosen county total. The capital X is used in the notation Y’(eX) since Xq;is used in the estimate 
instead of Szq as for the preceding estimate, Y’(fz). 
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introduces a larger within p.s.u. variance contribution than a ratio 
estimate such as Y’(fzx), above. 
8. Y’(fX) = pa Ral atl Eas or Y’(fX) need > XaM aiSYai/(XaiMas). 
The description for this ratio estimate follows exactly that just 
given for Y’(eX) except that 
p.s.u.—chosen with probability proportional to estimated number 
of farms. 


The five ratio estimates which have been presented above all use a 
separate ratio estimate for each stratum instead of a combined ratio 
estimate from the whole sample of the population. It has been shown 
that the separate ratio estimate has somewhat greater precision than 
the combined ratio estimate although the advantage usually is small 
[2] (p. 125-126).]® As will be indicated later, there was, in the approach 
taken by this writer, an additional advantage in the use of a separate 
ratio estimate for each stratum. Further, it may be observed that ratio 
estimates Y’(ff) and Y’(fX) are analogous to combined ratio estimates 
that have been described elsewhere.” These ratio estimates in the de- 
scriptions generally given appear to be based entirely, although they 
need not be, upon data obtained from the ultimate sample elements, 
segments or clusters and farms. Hence, there is an important point to 
be noted for the ratio estimates Y’(eX) and Y’(fX) presented above. 


Current sample data are used in forming the numerators of Y’(eX) and 
Y'(fX) but only primary sampling unit totals are used in the denom- 
inators.2 The diversity of published census materials make readily 
available such totals for quite similar or closely related items for most 
sample surveys. 


CALCULATIONS FOR EVALUATING THE DESIGNS 


After working out the expected values and variances or mean square 
errors for the above estimates, calculations were undertaken to evaluate 





6 On the other hand, the separate ratio estimate may exhibit a . treater bias in some situations due to 
accumulation of either a positive or negative bias for the individual ratios when summing over the 
strata. This effect was not noticeable for the situations examined in this study. 

7 e.g., (a) and (b) respectively, given on p. 40 of [6], pp. 118-128 [2] and pp. 13-22 [4]. The lack of 
comparable data for an estimate such as Y’(fz) was recognized on p. 31 of [6]. 

8 This use of previously available information in the denominator of the ratio has inclined me to 
the use of the term “semi-ratio” for the estimates of this form. Although developed independently, 
these estimates are not “new”; both E. E. Houseman and R. J. Jessen have considered a similar com- 
bined ratio estimate. From another point of view it should also be indicated that this “semi-ratio” 
estimate attempts to synthesize the observations at a previous date for the segments in the sample in the 
chosen primary units. Such real data are required for the estimate Y’(fz) described above. The pro- 
cedure followed with the estimates Y’(eX) and ¥’(f{X) for synthesizing, in a sense, such data is only 
one of several techniques that could be suggested for accomplishing this purpose. A similar procedure 
using a combined regression-estimate was described by Jessen et al. [8]. 
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and compare these estimates. These calculations were finally reduced to 
relative errors in terms of the coefficient of variation squared, (CV)? 
i.e., (Mean Square Error or Variance for Y’)/Y?. 

The derivations of these variances, bias terms, and mean square 
errors will not be given here.® In general we desire the expected value 
of the difference E(Y’—Y) and the difference squared E(Y’—Y)?. The 
values of these differences for the various estimates are readily ob- 
tained by addition and subtraction of appropriate terms. As an exam- 
ple, we show this procedure for Y’(fX). 


E|Y'(fx) - Y}* = B| D{(x. = —_ =) 
Yui 


+ (ego - #(%=2)) 
+ (#(x. <*)- Xe} |. 


Carrying out the indicated operations on the three differences within 
the brackets then readily yields the within county, between county, 
and bias term contributions to the total error for the estimate, Y’(fX). 

With respect to the use of the county as a primary sampling unit 
essentially similar results for the between county contribution to the 
sampling error have already been presented in [6]. The principal addi- 
tional results of calculations which will be summarized below are 
estimates of the within county contributions to the sampling error for 
the several estimates and total relative sampling errors including those 
for the ratio estimates, Y’(eX) and Y’(fX). From a cursory reading of 
the literature, the impression might be gained that the contribution 
from the within primary sampling unit component of the variance is 
small, and, perhaps, unimportant. It is clear, of course, that for any 
particular stratification and defined sub-sampling procedure the sub- 
sampling rate can be increased until the between primary unit variance 
contribution becomes the major or dominating part of the total sam- 
pling error. The total sample size required to achieve this situation may 
become prohibitive in cost in many cases. As will be seen from the 
numerical results presented below, the North Carolina agricultural 
population does not exhibit for any reasonably practicable total sam- 
ple size a within county variance contribution that is relatively small. 





® These are listed for each estimate in the Appendix following, pp. 68-70. Derivations for each 
using appropriate notations follow exactly the procedure indicated above for Y’(/X). 
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Considerable difficulty was experienced in obtaining adequate esti- 
mates of this within county contribution to the total survey sampling 
error. Data were not available for sufficient items to secure a good pic- 
ture of the within county variability. Obtaining comparability of items 
for comparison of the several estimates also was a problem.’ The three 
sources for the within county data, North Carolina State Farm Census, 
BAE Enumerative Surveys, and the Bureau of the Census IBM punch 
cards" for Master Sample segments enumerated in the 1945 Sample 
Census of Agriculture contained only one directly comparable item, 
farm acres. For one of the estimates, Y’(fx), essentially synthetic esti- 
mates of the within county component contributions to the total error 
were prepared. This was done by borrowing estimated values of p from 
Jessen [4] and using these statistics as estimates of pai, the correlation 
between Y.:; and Xa:;. These comments indicate the limitations of the 
within county data that were available for study. It is believed, how- 
ever, that the information presented is indicative of what might be ob- 
tained upon more extensive investigation.” 

In calculating the between county component contributions to the 
total error for the ratio estimates, the actual expected values were 
calculated. This was possible because of the use by this writer of sepa- 





10 Some comment on the items selected for inclusion in the study is in order. Obviously, considera- 
tions of time, clerical assistance and funds limited the items which could be investigated. Only four 
items, farm acres, crop acres, value of implements and machinery, and value of land and buildings, 
are presented for most of the estimates. Quite a number of items were available for analysis in the 
N. C. State Farm Census data on an individual farm basis (actually, tract basis). It was assumed that 
the variability pattern for other estimates than Y’(e) and Y’(f) of selected crop items in relation to 
farm acres and crop acres would be similar to that indicated for Y’(e) and Y’(f). From the available 
items on the duplicate Census IBM cards, the two value items were selected since it was thought these 
items might have somewhat different patterns of variability from the crop items over the state of 
North Carolina. It may be true that these economic value items were inaccurately reported, but it 
was assumed that this would not seriously affect the variability of the items. 

11 Duplicates of only a part of these cards were available for this study. 

12 It may be of interest to summarize briefly how the estimates of the within county variances were 
calculated. For estimates Y’(e) and Y’(f) values of o? on an individual farm basis were either calculated 
from data for all farms in a county or estimated by using a large sample (300-500 systematically drawn 
IBM cards from an alphabetical listing) for a group of 15 widely scattered counties in the State of North 
Carolina. Results for these 15 counties were deemed sufficiently representative to give a picture of the 
within county variances for the items studied. For the remaining estimates, Y’(u) through Y‘(fX) basic 
information on the variances within each county was obtained from Bureau of the Census duplicate 
IBM cards containing area segment summary information for the 1 in 18 systematic sample of the 1945 
Sample Census of Agriculture. Sample size from the 1 in 18 sampling rate was adequate in most counties 
to give stable estimates of the desired variances. On the other hand, use of these data for obtaining 
estimates of the within county variances may be criticized since these Master Sample segments were 
systematically selected. Persons intimately acquainted with the Master Sample materials will realize 
that the method of ordering the segments before the systematic selection was such as to avoid most 
any systematic pattern in the population in each county. A slightly greater scatter, of course, would 
be enforced by the systematic procedure, and this would usually increase the calculated variance a bit 
from that which could be calculated from a random sample, if available. Only estimates of the pai, not 
estimates of the variances themselves, were taken from Jessen [4] for synthesizing estimates of the within 
county variance contribution for Y'(fz). 
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rate ratio estimates within each stratum. Where necessary the usual 
approximate procedure for ratio estimates was used to obtain esti- 
mates of the within county component of the error." It is of interest 
to note that both procedures yielded approximately similar values for 
the between county sampling variance contributions to the relative 
errors for Y’(ff) and Y’(fx). In some specific instances, for single strata, 
considerable differences in value and even sign of the bias term were 
observed when the bias was calculated by each of the two methods, ex- 
pected values or the approximate technique. 


NUMERICAL RESULTS IN TERMS OF (CV)? 


In the following two tables we present estimated relative sampling 
errors for the designs and estimates which have been described above. 
The presentation is given first in terms of the coefficient of variation 
squared, (CV)? for the total relative sampling error for the item shown. 
The second table gives the proportion of the total (CV)? contributed by 
the within county component of the sampling error. For the biased 
estimates the bias term is included within the between county com- 
ponent of the error. A third table given later illustrates the magnitude 
of some of these bias contributions. 

The actual estimation situation considered in preparing these esti- 
mates of the relative sampling errors was as follows: The 1940 and 1945 
U.S. Censuses of Agriculture provided the basic summaries for North 
Carolina. Then it was assumed that estimates of 1945 state totals for 
agricultural items were to be made by using the sampling designs and 
estimates described above. Thus, the 1940 Census data provided the 
expansion factors, F.. and X., and the numbers of farms in the primary 
units to determine their chances of selection. By combining the 1940 
and 1945 agricultural census data estimates of the desired sampling 
errors and bias components were prepared. Actually, our estimation is 
only pseudo-estimation—we do not know what the estimate of a 
particular item total, Y’, from a sample survey would have been. Our 
purpose really is to predict approximately what the sampling error of 
Y’ would be if a sample survey were to be conducted now or in the 
future for measuring the same item. In doing so, we assume, of course, 
that variance changes in the population have not been important over 
the elapsed time period. 

An explanation of the sampling rate or sample size in terms of num- 
ber of farms is needed for understanding the magnitude of the within 
county error. We have chosen for convenience to apply proportional 





13 Refer [6], p. 40, [2] pp. 118-122 and [9] p. 172 ff. for descriptions of this technique. 
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allocation uniformly to the strata although we have indicated that the 
sampling rate need not be equal for all strata for several of the designs. 
For the 10 strata a total sample of 500 farms was assumed and for 20 
strata the number of farms was also doubled, i.e., 1,000 farms comprising 
the total sample. For the designs employing complete enumeration of 
Master Sample segments these numbers of farms were translated into 
63 and 125 segments, respectively.* For comparative purposes we may 
note that the BAE Enumerative Surveys had for North Carolina an 
expected number of farms of 731 in 1947 and 512 in 1948. 

A review of these tables will permit us to make several comparisons 
which are of interest for the design of agricultural sample surveys. Of 
course, these observations are based on North Carolina data and their 
wider application must take into account the composition of the popu- 
lation to be surveyed. Principally, we shall direct our attention here to 
the selection of the primary units, use of 10 or 20 strata and total rela- 
tive sampling error comparisons for the various estimates. 

First, we wish to note the over-all gain in efficiency, or decrease in 
relative error, to be expected when counties are selected with probabil- 
ity proportional to number of farms as the measure of size rather than 
with equal probability. Our actual measure of size was 1940 number of 
census farms in each county.“ There are three situations which we may 
examine. 

1. Estimate Y’(e) vs. Y’(f), Columns 1 and 2, Table 1. Our best com- 
parison here is really on the between county component alone since it 
was found necessary to use the same within county component for 
both of these linear estimates. Using the data as they are, we observe a 
few large gains, some quite small gains and even two cases of losses in 
efficiency for Y’(f) over Y’(e). Perhaps, a fair estimate of the average 
total gain for Y’(f) over Y’(e) is about 10 or 15 per cent when we take 
into account the magnitude of the within county contribution to the 
total error.'® 

2. The next case which we may look at is the ratio to sample number 
of farms estimates, Y’(ef) and Y’(ff), Columns 4 and 5, Table 1. Here 
we are able to make comparisons on both the within county and be- 
tween county contributions to the total error. There appears to be 
some gain in efficiency on each component. But again we find that the 
over-all gains are not large, about 10-15 per cent on the average. 





4 The number of census farms per segment in North Carolina is near 8. 

% Several other measures of size were also examined in this study but they are not included here. 
Among those studied, number of farms was found to be the best all-round measure of size. 

% The table given in this paper combines the sampling variance and bias components in the mean 
square error. Comparisons based on the sampling variance alone give approximately the same results. 
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3. Our remaining comparison on selection of primary units with 
equal probability vs. selection with probability proportional to size is 
that of Y’(eX) with Y’(fX), Columns 7 and 8, Table 1. Here we ob- 
serve both small gains and small losses in efficiency for Y’(fX) over 
Y’(eX). Unfortunately, the number of items available for study was 

TABLE 1 


ESTIMATED RELATIVE SAMPLING ERRORS FOR SELECTED NORTH CAROLINA 
AGRICULTURAL ITEMS USING EIGHT DIFFERENT SAMPLING 
DESIGN AND ESTIMATION TECHNIQUES 








Design and Estimate 





1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
Y’(e) Y'(f) Y’(u) Y(f) Yi Y'(fze) Y'(eX) Y'(fX) 
(cv)? (CV)? (cV)= (CV)® (CV) (CV)? (CV) (CV): 





North Carolina in Ten Strata 


-0052 -0115 -0092 -0088 
-0067 -0104 -0109 .0095 


Farm Acres 
Crop Acres 


Cotton Acres 

Tobacco Acres 

Corn Acres 

Value of Imple- 
ments and 
Machinery 

Value of Land 
and Buildings 

Number of Farms 


Farm Acres 
Crop Acres 
Cotton Acres 
Tobacco Acres 
Corn Acres 


-0515 
.0218 
-0089 


-0095 


-0436 -0331 -0284 


-0173 -0135 


-0066 


-0150 


North Carolina in Twenty Strata 


-0027 
-0041 
-0291 
-0101 


-0041 


-0055 -0043 
-0047 -0055 


-0044 
-0053 


Value of Imple- 
ments and 
Machinery 

Value of Land 
and Buildings 

Number of Farms 





small, but from the available evidence we may conclude that selection 
of the primary units with probability proportional tc size will give only 
small gains, if any, over selection with equal probability for this type 
of ratio estimate. 

At first glance the results of these comparisons may appear to be 
quite different from those reported by Hansen and Hurwitz [3]. There 
are several important points that need to be understood in examining 
the situations considered by this writer and in [3]. We have already 
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commented, p. 56, on the part played by the sub-sampling rate within 
the primary sampling unit in determining the proportion of the total 
sampling error attributable to the between primary unit variance con- 
tribution. Since the major gain, if any, to be expected from the applica- 
tion of the probability proportional to size selection technique is in 
reduction of the between primary unit variance, it is clear that when 
the within primary unit variance contribution is relatively large ob- 
served gains due to the technique will tend to be small. In this study 
we have considered only an average sub-sample size of 50 farms in each 
chosen primary sampling unit (county). This size is not large but in- 
creasing it by more than a factor of two would usually be prohibitive 
in cost for most rural surveys. On the other hand, the size of sub-sam- 
ple employed for the situation considered by Hansen and Hurwitz was 
of the order of 300-400 households for most of the primary units. An 
increase in the sub-sample by a factor of 6-8 in each primary unit would 
make a considerable difference in the numerical results presented here. 

Along with the discussion on the sub-sample size just given we should 
note that in [3] the results were reported in terms of reduction in the 
between primary unit variance contribution alone. Larger strata, say 
of about 30 or more counties each, were employed for the national 
sample to which the Hansen and Hurwitz principles were applied in 
[3]. General knowledge of the variance relations for agricultural items 
would lead one to expect a decreasing relative contribution to the error 
from the between county variance with decreasing size of stratum. We 
have used strata whose sizes were of about five or ten counties each. 
Another important factor in the comparison is that the results re- 
ported in [3] relate to unbiased estimates. Among the estimators pre- 
sented above, only Y’(u) is unbiased. Formation of an unbiased 
estimator using equal probability of selection for the primary units 
would result in large variances for the between primary unit contribu- 
tion in many cases. Should such an unbiased estimator be compared 
with Y’(u), the gains reported for selection of p.s.u. with probability 
proportional to size would have been considerably greater. Thus, we 
may observe that when the above points are taken into account there 
are no essential differences between the comparisons 1, 2, and 3 dis- 
cussed above and the comparisons described in [3] on selection with 
equal probability vs. probability proportional to size for the p.s.u. 

For all designs in which the Master Sample segments were used in the 
the sub-sampling procedure, we find the within county variance con- 
tribution to be either about equal to or considerably greater than the 
between county contribution to the total sampling error (refer Columns 
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3 through 8, Table 2). This is true even for Y’(fxz) which has the 
lowest within county component of the estimates presented; however, 
we have noted already that the requirements of this particular design 
will limit its application. With the general type of design we are con- 
sidering it appears that the sub-sampling rate would have to be tripled, 
say a sample of 3000 farms instead of 1000, to reduce the within county 


TABLE 2 


PROPORTION OF ESTIMATED SAMPLING ERRORS FOR SELECTED NORTH 
CAROLINA AGRICULTURAL ITEMS DUE TO THE WITHIN PRIMARY 
SAMPLING UNIT (COUNTY) VARIANCE CONTRIBUTION 
TO THE TOTAL SAMPLING ERROR 








2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
Y'(f Y’(u) Y'(ef) Yr'gn Y’(fz) Y'(eX) Y"(fX) 





North Carolina in Ten Strata 


Farm Acres p -404 .739 -652 -636 
Crop Acres ‘ .433 -654 -624 611 
Cotton Acres ‘ . 157 
Tobacco Acres é -216 
Corn Acres ‘ -315 
Value of Imple- 

ments and 

Machinery -766 Z -711 
Value of Land 

and Buildings ‘ .389 -711 .533 .578 
Nunber of Farms . 864 


North Carolina in Twenty Strata 


Farm Acres é .373 .782 .698 .636 
Crop Acres P .366 .681 .564 .509 
Cotton Acres ‘ -148 
Tobacco Acres P .198 
Corn Acres ‘ 317 
Value of Imple- 
ments and 
Machinery .788 ‘ ‘ ‘ P . 868 
Valur of Land 
and Buildings d ‘ -785 a F J .908 
Number of Farms .879 .879 





variance contribution to a satisfactory level for estimates (Y’(u) and 
Y’(ff) using 20 strata. 

This increase in the sub-sampling rate seems excessive, i.e., beyond 
what cost considerations would permit for most surveys. If we should 
choose to change the design as presented there are procedures which 
will give considerable reduction in the sampling error at a lesser cost 
than a 3,000 farm sub-sample for estimates Y’(u) or Y’(ff). As an exam- 
ple, we might select two counties per stratum and spread the same size 
sub-sample (1,000 farm total) over this larger number of primary units. 
Such a procedure would reduce the between primary unit variance by 
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a factor of two while maintaining the within primary unit variance at 
about the same level. Clearly, this would also increase the cost but, 
perhaps, not in proportion to the increase in primary units. Cost data 
were not available for assessing the effect of such a change in design. 
The important fact, however, is that the within county variance com- 
ponent is large for the original Master Sample segments.'? More homo- 
geneous units need to be defined. Yet, if we look at the within county 
variances on an individual farm basis (refer Columns 1 and 2 of Tables 
1 and 2) we see that it is still large. Classification of large farms into a 
separate sub-population would help reduce this between farm varia- 
tion.* In reviewing these points and also recognizing that we lack ade- 
quate information for examining some possible changes in design it still 
appears that we need to turn to other estimation methods. 

For the ratio estimates Y’(eX) or Y’(fX) an increase in the sub- 
sample of 1} to 2 times (1,500 to 2,000 farms) apparently would be suffi- 
cient to reduce the within county contribution to the total sampling 
error to a desired level when 20 strata are used. For Y’(fx) a sub-sam- 
pling rate that yields 500 farms probably would be quite adequate for 
most items. Here we use “desired level” in the sense that the proposed 
increase in the sub-sampling would reduce the total C.V. to about .05. 

With respect to stratification most of the observed gains in going 
from 10 to 20 strata are small. For Y’(u), Column 3, Table 1, the gains 
in efficiency range from 8 to 33 per cent for the items shown. Some 
items presented by Madow [6] (Table 1, column 10, p. 37), exhibited 
gains of 50 per cent or more.!® Other estimates presented by this writer, 
particularly, Y’(fx) and Y’(eX) or Y’(fX), show practically no gains 
for the increase in number of strata. 

Next, we may examine the bias effects for several of the estimates. 
Y'(e), Y’(f), Y’(ef), and Y’(ff) all depend on number of farms per stra- 
tum, Fo, as the expansion factor. With increase in the number of 
strata this source of bias becomes serious and may equal the sampling 





17 It is important to note that the Master Sample area segment information available for this study 
was based on these area segments as they were used in the 1945 Census of Agriculture. Various tech- 
niques can be used to re-define from the Master Sample materials area segments which would be more 
homogeneous than the units employed for the 1945 Census of Agriculture. 

18 Such a procedure would require developing a separate listing of so-called “large” farms and in- 
dependent sampling and estimation for this sub-population. From the experience gained with the N. C. 
State Farm Census data, it appears that quite substantial reductions in variance could be achieved by 
this separate listing. On the other hand, suitable techniques can also be devised for dealing with the 
_ farms when using an area sample so that reductions in between area segment variability will be 
obtained. 

19 These items (relating to color of operator, tenure status, and peanuts) show large differences 
between strata in North Carolina. Hence, larger gains due to increased stratification would be expected. 
The items used in this study are not concentrated in any part of the state but are fairly widely distributed. 
With respect to the ratio estimates the observed results also follow expectation in that it has been 
observed where stratification or ratio estimation are employed, the two techniques will separately 
achieve reductions in sampling error but when combined the gains are not wholly additive. 
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variance contribution to the between county component of the error, 
Table 3 illustrates the magnitude of some of these bias contributions 
for the various estimates. The other source of bias for the ratio esti- 
mates, Y’(fx), Y’(eX), and Y’(fX), expected value of the sample ratio 
not equal to the true ratio, was found to be practically negligible except 
in one situation. The item, value of implements and machinery, which 
changed considerably over the five-year period studied, 1940-1945, 
gave some bias contributions for Y’(eX) but only negligible amounts 
for Y’(fX). From this we may observe that the use of selection of 
primary units with probability proportional to size will aid in reducing 
the bias for ratio estimates. 


TABLE 3 


ESTIMATED BIAS CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE MEAN SQUARE ERROR MEASURED 
AS A PROPORTION OF THE TOTAL MEAN SQUARE ERROR 








Value of Value of 
Crop Implements Land 
Acres and and 
Machinery Buildings 


Farm Acres 





North Carolina in Ten Strata 


- VY’ .078 t 
. PH J -161 t 
- Y’(ef) -05 bg 


- Yn . 113 .026 
* 


- Y’(eX) ° -028 
. ¥’(fX) ” -002 


North Carolina in Twenty Strata 


- Y’(e) 244 Tt 
Pap 4162) . 349 t 
- ¥’(ef) 174 * 
» FD) ° -270 -068 
. ¥'(eX) . -002 -058 
. Y’(fX) * -008 





* Value estimated as less than .001. 
t Data not available. 


Now, we are ready to make some general comments about the vari- 
ous designs and estimates. First, among the linear estimates we may 
consider Y’(u) as a standard since it is an unbiased linear estimate. At 
present it is not feasible to take as a sub-sample a random sample of 
farms since the required lists are not available.”° If such lists should be- 
come generally available, the use of Y’(f) would show a gain of 50 per 
cent to 100 per cent in efficiency over Y’(u). This is true because of the 
much smaller within county contribution to the total error for Y’(f). 
This change in design, however, would increase the cost of enumeration 





20 Limited recent investigations in Iowa have indicated that some county listings may be reason- 
ably satisfactory for certain survey purposes. Such listings can be expected to improve in quality. 
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for samples of the same total size. All of the designs employing linear 
estimates would require considerable increases in the sub-sampling 
rate and perhaps, even further stratification before estimates of satis- 
factory accuracy (C.V.~.05) could be obtained. Hence, we must turn 
to ratio estimates as was indicated by Madow [6], (pp. 38-39). 

Turning to the ratio to number of farms estimate, Y’(ff), we find that 
it offers gains in efficiency of about 15 to 50 per cent over Y’(u). This 
is helpful but not as much as we would like or need in our situation. Of 
course, Y’(fx), note Table 1, will about meet our requirements of satis- 
factory accuracy with 10 strata, or even meet the requirement with a 
smaller sub-sample when 20 strata are used. But we have already 
pointed out that a design requiring repeat sampling of the identical 
clusters or segments at two different points in time usually will not be 
suitable for survey practitioners. 

These circumstances led to the study of the ratio estimates Y’ (eX) 
and Y’(fX). These estimates require previous totals of the items to be 
estimated but only for the chosen county and the stratum; in fact, 
totals of related items can be used, which makes the estimates quite 
generally applicable. No repeat samplings of identical elements are 
required. The gains in efficiency for, say Y’(fX) over Y’(u) are about 
the same as for Y’(ff). Since the latter may be subject to bias in the ex- 
pansion factor, number of farms, Y’(f{X) would appear to be the prefer- 
able estimate. When the number of farms in each stratum at the time 
of the survey, F., is well known, i.e., Foa is a good estimate of F., then 
the estimate Y’(ff) would be preferable to Y’(fX), since Y’(ff) is easier 
to apply—only one expansion factor is required for all items. Now, let 
us also look at the effect of increasing the sub-sampling rate. Y’(fX) 
has a much smaller between county component of the error, thus, 
doubling the sub-sampling rate will have a greater relative effect for 
Y’(fX) than for Y’(ff). With a 2,000 farm sample for the state, Y’ (fX) 
might be preferred over Y’(ff) even though the number of farms at the 
time of the survey is believed to be known accurately. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The study of these eight designs and associated estimates and other 
related topics that are relevant to the lay-out of sampling investiga- 
tions leads us to these observations. 

1. The selection of counties with probability proportional to size 
has not shown large gains in efficiency over selection with equal prob- 
ability for the items used in this study of the North Carolina agricul- 
tural population. This fact does not suggest, however, that the method 
should not be used. The probability proportional to size selection pro- 
cedure is not difficult to apply in practice. Even if only small gains in 
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efficiency can be obtained they are easily secured by a little office work. 
For linear estimates and ratio to number of farms estimates, which 
have a large between county contribution to the total error, the gains 
that can be obtained merit the use of the technique. For the ratio esti- 
mate employing previously available county totals, it appears that the 
gains in reducing the sampling variance may be quite small and that a 
considerable increase in the sub-sampling rate over the 1 in 287 con- 
sidered for 20 strata would be required before probability proportional 
to size selection would exhibit appreciable gains. On the other hand, 
with these ratio estimates use of the technique appears to be of value 
for reducing the bias contribution to the mean square error. Thus, even 
though the within county variance contribution is relatively large, 
we still find it generally desirable to employ the probability propor- 
tional to size selection technique. 

2. Bias contribution due to error. in the expansion factor may be 
large relative to the total error. The bias of the ratio estimates Y’(fz) 
and Y’(fX) was found to be negligible for the situations studied. 

3. The within county variance component as a contribution to the 
total survey error is a factor of major importance for the design of 
sample surveys of agricultural populations such as that of North 
Carolina. We have not been able to secure as much information as we 
would like in terms of number of items and kinds of data for assessing 
the magnitude of this component. Nevertheless, it appears that con- 
siderable attention should be given to the reduction of this contribution 
to the total sampling error. In particular, the within county variance 
contribution has been found to be large for the designs requiring area 
segments in which we employed the 1945 Census of Agriculture Master 
Sample segments for North Carolina. Efforts should, therefore, be di- 
rected toward definition of more uniform area sub-sampling units when 
estimates Y’(u) or Y’(fX) are to be used.”! 

4. The between county component of the total error for linear esti- 
mates with the stratifications employed is so large that we cannot con- 
sider linear estimates satisfactory. The ratio to number of farms esti- 
mate also exhibits a large between county component of the error al- 
though it makes a considerable gain through reduction of the within 
county contribution to the total error. Hence, we are led to ratio esti- 
mates based on designs permitting use of Y’(fx) or Y’(fX). The first 
of these two we have found undesirable because it requires repeat 
sampling. Thus, it appears that the ratio estimate Y’(fX) will provide 
an acceptable estimate for our two-stage sampling design when the 
within county sampling rate is adequate. 

5. Cost eonsiderations have not been introduced into this study. 





2 Refer to footnotes 17 and 18. 
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Actual survey cost information for two-stage sampling designs needs 
to be made generally available in order that investigators may have 
some guides for selection of a particular design and estimate. 

These conclusions must be considered in terms of the nature of the 
population studied and the types of information (data) available for 
analysis. For the latter, the limitations have been indicated—lack of 
cost estimates and inadequacy of sources of data for estimating the 
within county variance contribution. There are alternatives to the 
conclusions as stated. Unbiased estimates are preferred by some. But 
even if we increase the number of strata to 40, or used 20 strata with 
two selections per stratum, and employed a linear unbiased estimate 
such as Y’(u) we could not attain sufficient reduction in the between 
county variance component to secure a satisfactory estimate because 
of the magnitude of the within county variance contribution. There- 
fore, we have looked for improved methods of estimation even though 
biased. This same point of view was taken in [6] as noted above. Several 
ratio estimates have been considered and for the particular North 
Carolina situations examined, we have found two ratio estimates that 
exhibited negligible bias. Attention in this study has been directed to 
the two-stage sampling design employing the selection of a single pri- 
mary sampling unit at the first stage. It is well known that such a de- 
sign does not permit unbiased estimation of the survey sampling error 
from the sample. It has been this writer’s experience that most surveys 
are completed upon preparation of the estimates. Clients of survey 
agencies are often satisfied with an assurance that the survey error will 
be “about such and such.” Survey researchers are not content with 
such designs, and, hence, will tend to prefer selection at the primary 
unit stage of two units per stratum. This may be done when employing 
selection with probability proportional to an estimated measure of 
size by selecting two units per stratum with replacement. Such a pro- 
cedure is appropriate for either a linear or ratio estimate. Simplicity 
of estimation is also desired by survey designers with a resultant pref- 
erence for linear estimates or at most a simple ratio to a single item 
as number of farms of Y’(ff). Yet, more complicated estimates such as 
Y’(f{X) can be rapidly prepared by any statistical clerk as the sample 
summaries become available. This work can be done in the office and 
office costs are usually minor with respect to the total costs of a survey. 

The author wishes to express his appreciation for the original guid- 
ance of Professor W. G. Cochran and the generous assistance of Pro- 
fessor R. L. Anderson in completion of this study. The research re- 
ported herein was begun while the author was employed as Agricultural 
Statistician at the Raleigh Research Laboratory, Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, and Resident Collaborator with the Institute of 
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suggestions and criticisms have been received in the preparation of this 
paper, particularly from several reviewers and from D. G. Horvitz 
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APPENDIX 


The expressions given below are the E(Y’—Y)? for each of the de- 
signs and estimates presented in this paper (pages 52-55). These ex- 
pressions give the sampling variances or mean square errors for each 
estimate. For brevity V is used for this expected value. The notation 
follows that already indicated on page 51. 
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where caim?=variance among clusters (i.e., area segments) se- 
lected at random in the ith county. 


. For Y'(ef): 
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where Jas is defined as for V1, above, and V(R.,;’) =the variance of 
the sample ratio Syai/Sfa: obtained by the approximate pro- 
cedure (refer footnote 13, above). 

5. For Y’(ff): 
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where jf is defined as for V2 above and V(Ra;’) is as indicated for 
Vi. 
6. For Y’(fz): 
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where V(R.iz’) =the variance of the sample ratio Sya:/Sxai ob- 


tained as indicated for V(R.;:’) in V4, above. 
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where Gaim? is as indicated for V3, above. 
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LATENT STRUCTURE ANALYSIS AND ITS 
RELATION TO FACTOR ANALYSIS* 


Bert F. Green, Jr. 
Massachusetts Institute of Technologyt 


ATENT structure analysis is a recent contribution to the theory of 
¥ attitude measurement. It has been formulated and developed by 
Lazarsfeld [2] as a mathematical model for describing the interrelation- 
ships of items in an attitude questionnaire. On the basis of the model it 
is possible to make some inferences about hypothetical variables as- 
sumed to underly the observed responses to the set of items. In its 
logic as well as in its mathematics, latent structure analysis bears a 
close resemblance to multiple factor analysis. Before discussing this 
similarity, however, a brief description of latent structure is in order. 


THE LATENT STRUCTURE MODEL FOR DICHOTOMOUS VARIABLES 


The latent structure model deals with items having two response 
alternatives, One of these responses is arbitrarily designated the 
positive response to the item. If an individual gives the positive re- 
sponse to both items 7 and j this is referred to as a joint occurrence of 
positive responses to items 7 and j, and similarly for any group of items. 
The manifest, or observable data used in latent structure analysis are 
the relative frequencies of such joint occurrences: 

pi = proportion of people who respond positively to item 7; 
pi; = proportion of people who respond positively to both items 7 and 
J; 
Pij * + *k=proportion of people who respond positively to all of the set 
of itemsi,j,---, k. i HIP 2Bb'3 
(These are population values; the sampling problem will not be dis- 
cussed.) 

In the general latent structure model, an underlying attitude dis- 
tribution ¢(X) is postulated. The model also postulates, for each item, 
an item conditional distribution, or “trace function” f;(X). For any 
Xo, fi(Xo) is the probability of a positive response to item 7, given Xo. 
It follows immediately that 


a f. fa(X)o(X)dX 


where RF is the region in which X is defined. The fundamental assump- 
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tion of latent structure analysis is that the item conditional distriby- 
tions are independent. For example, the probability of a positive re- 
sponse to both items 7 and j, given Xo, is f;(Xo)f;(Xo). All item inter- 
relationships are due to the hypothetical variable X. The general 
model may then be represented by the equation 


(1) Pye f SARI + + HOADAX. 


Clearly in this very general formulation, very little can be accom- 
plished. Some further assumptions must be made about the trace func- 
tions, or the underlying attitude distribution, or both. Present work in 
latent structure analysis has centered around two particular sets of 
assumptions, each yielding a fairly flexible model. One assumption in 
its most general form consists of letting X be a vector in several dimen- 
sions, say X =(21, %2,- ++, m), and assuming the f;(x) to be general 
polynomials in these z’s; 


(2) fi(X) = oy + Ayihy + AeiXe + AgiXi%e + Aya? + -+-. 


This can be obtained from the general model by thinking of the trace 
functions as expanded in Taylor series. 

Two special cases of this formulation are obtained by (1) restricting 
f:(X) to a linear function of the z’s, and (2) restricting X to a single 
variable, whereupon the trace function becomes a polynomial in the 
single variable x. This latter case has been given considerable thought 
by Lazarsfeld and his associates, [2, 3] with some results being available 
when the trace functions are linear or quadratic. 

In this type of model with polynomial trace functions, the general 
equation reduces to a relation between the manifest data and some 
simple function of the coefficients of the polynomials and the moments 
of the distribution ¢(X). Putting (2) in (1), we have for example, 


Piz = Apidos + (Aoidi; + G0jQ11)M 2, + (Goide; + a2:00;)M., 
+ a:1j;M,,? ++--, 


where the M’s denote moments of ¢(X). 

The conditions under which such equations have unique solutions 
have not yet been determined, and methods for solving the equations 
are available only for certain special cases. 

A second type of assumption leads to what has been called the latent 
class model of latent structure analysis. Assume that the region R may 
be divided into m subregions R, such that within. each subregion the 
value of each f;(X) is constant, say f;(X) =»; for X in R,. Let 


(3) 
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R, 
that is, n, is the proportion of the population in the region R,. Then 
the general equation becomes 


py = Sf KOOL «+> felXO(KAX 


s=l1’ R, 


> VisVje * * * Vks o(X)dX 


s=1 R, 


} NeVisVjg * * * Vics. 
s=1 
In essence, the latent class model assumes that these are m sub- 
groups of people of latent classes with the property that within each 
class the items are independent, while the manifest item interrelation- 
ships are due to differences between the classes. This model is equiv- 
alent to assuming a point distribution of attitude, with each point 
corresponding to a latent class. 
Methods of estimating the parameters of this model have been pro- 
posed by Lazarsfeld and Dudman [3], Gibson, [3] and Green [1]. 


GENERALIZED LATENT STRUCTURE—CONTINUOUS VARIABLES 


In order to demonstrate the relation of latent structure analysis to 
factor analysis, it is interesting to consider the generalization of the 
latent structure model to continuous manifest variables. 

The latent class model may be generalized to the case of continuous 
manifest variables. Let the set of manifest variables be designated by 
Y=(y:, y2:* + Yr). Assume that the total population may be divided 
into m subpopulations, or latent classes, such that within each sub- 
population the manifest variables are independent. That is, for class s 
the frequency function of Y is 


SAY) = farl(yr)feo(ye)fes(ys) + - fer(yr). 
Let 


Iu = J vecnav - J vsatoaws 


VieVjie** * Ves = J vas © 2:0 yifs(Y)adY. 
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Let the frequency function of Y in the total population be given by 


g(Y) = >onf.(Y), where eo. = 1, 


s=] s=1 


(6) J vas +++ marray = 2 mide -- > Sr 

These equations are similar to those of the latent class model for dichot- 
omous variables, with the observed moments of g(Y) taking the place 
of the observed joint occurrence proportions, p;;...z, and Ji. replacing 
vi. In the continuous case, there are additional equations relating the 
higher moments of the distributions of the various groups to the corre- 
sponding moments of the total group. Thus the matter of the fit of the 
model is more complex in the continuous case than in the dichotomous 
case. 

The other type of latent structure model which has been discussed 
also has an interesting analogue in the case of continuous manifest 
variables. In generalizing the polynomial trace function model we may 
consider the value of the 7th manifest variable, the gth person, say S;,, 
to be a polynomial in several underlying variables. The resulting equa- 
tions are identical with those for the case of dichotomous variables, with 
the joint occurrence proportions being replaced by the moments of the 
multivariate distribution of the manifest continuous variables; e.g. 
pi; is replaced by >., SigSj.. One very important case of this analogue is 
obtained by requiring the S;, to be linear functions of several underly- 
ing variables, or factors. That is, 


(6) Sig = AiLig + Ai2Xeg ot QizXag + cee 


This is the basic assumption of multiple factor analysis (Thurstone [4], 
p. 68). 

Thus the generalization of latent structure analysis to continuous 
data leads directly to multiple factor analysis. This result serves to 
emplasize the basic similarities of these two models, to which point we 
may now turn. 


THE RELATION OF LATENT STRUCTURE ANALYSIS TO 
FACTOR ANALYSIS 


In the first place, there is a logical similarity in that both models at 
tempt to account for the observed interrelationships of variables in 
terms of a few underlying factors, or latent dimensions. In both models 
it is assumed that all such manifest relationships are due solely to the 
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mutual relationship of the manifest variables to the underlying factors, 
latent continua, or latent classes. It is this similarity in basic assump- 
tions which permits equation (6) to represent both the linear factor 
analysis model and the generalization of a latent structure model. 

Although the latent structure model for dichotomous variables 
uses the concept of the probability of a response, this does not seem 
to imply any real distinction between the dichotomous and continuous 
cases. These probabilities merely define the item response distributions, 
which are analogous with the score distributions (S;,) in the con- 
tinuous case. 

Secondly, due to the common desire to give a simplified description 
of many variables, a mathematical similarity arises. Both methods 
attempt to approximate some data matrix by a matrix of low rank. 
Thus the notion of factoring a matrix is fundamental to both models. 
In factor analysis it is the correlation matrix which is factored, while 
in latent structure analysis, it is the matrix of the joint occurrence 
proportions for pairs of items, lI pill. In factor analysis, rank corre- 
sponds to the number of factors, or variables needed to account for the 
correlations; in latent structure analysis, rank corresponds to the 
number of terms in the trace function polynomials, or to the number 
of latent classes. 

An interesting difference in the mathematics of the two models is 
that latent structure analysis makes use of the higher-order cross 
product matrices, such as joint occurrences for triples of items, for 
quadruples of items, etc. In the latent class case, a unique solution is 
obtained by using such information. In the polynomial trace function 
models, some restrictions are placed on the final solution by the higher 
order data. Factor analysis, on the other hand, does not consider any 
higher order product moments. It can be shown that under the factor 
analysts’ assumption that manifest variables are linear combinations 
of underlying variables, no additional restrictions are imposed by such 
higher order data. 

The diversity of models in latent structure analysis, implies the 
possibility of a similar diversity of models in dealing with continuous 
data. In particular, it emphasizes the possibility of a non-linear factor 
analysis. Although at present, the problem of non-linear factor analysis 
has not been solved, it should still be recognized as a possibly better 
model in some situations. It might be reasonable, in many cases, to 
assume polynomials of at least the second degree in some of the vari- 
ables. It is likely, that some of the factor studies which have given 
poor results might have been clarified if such a non-line: : factor model 
could have been used. 
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Another model which might be preferable to linear factor analysis 
for some types of continuous data is the latent class model. 

This diversity of models also emphasizes the fact the number of 
latent dimensions or factors needed to describe the item responses or 
the test scores is not entirely a matter of mathematics. The number of 
dimensions used depends upon the assumptions about the functional 
form of the trace functions, or about the functional relationship of 
test scores to factors. In linear multiple factor analysis, the approximate 
rank of the reduced correlation matrix equals the number of factors, 
or dimensions. If some functions other than linear combinations were 
admitted, it might be possible to get along with fewer dimensions. 
In the desire to simplify the explanation of the covariation of a large 
number of variables, linear functions may not be appropriate in all 
cases. Methods are needed for deciding when different functions such as 
higher degree polynomials, or even unpolynomial functions might 
actually further simplify the results. The decisions as to the type of 
function to be allowed and the consequent number of dimensions 
needed are ultimately bound up with the sociological or psychological 
nature of the data. As such, they are at least partly the responsibility 
of the social scientist. 


SUMMARY 


The general model of Lazarsfeld’s latent structure analysis has been 
presented, as well as several more specific models. These models may 
be generalized to the case of continuous manifest data. In one case, the 
generalization results in the fundamental equation of linear multiple 
factor analysis. There is a basic similarity in the fundamental assump- 
tions of latent structure analysis and factor analysis. The two models 
are also similar in some mathematical respects. The possibility of 
several models for analyzing continuous as well as dichotomous data 
is emphasized. 
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MEASURING MAGNITUDES AND TRENDS IN THE 
PRODUCTION OF LIVESTOCK AND MEAT* 


A. V. Norpquist 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


HIS discussion of the subject of measuring magnitudes and trends 
Tis the production of livestock and meat will deal with the methods 
and problems connected with this field in the experience of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. More specifically, the discussion 
concerns the activities of the estimating and reporting services of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


HISTORY AND DEVELOPMENT 


Time will not permit a detailed account of the history and develop- 
ment of the estimating and reporting services relating to livestock and 
meat. Estimates for the January 1 livestock inventories and value in 
this country begin with 1867. For more than half a century measure- 
ments of annual inventories were about the only statistical activities 
dealing with livestock on farms. Federal regulations relating to meat 
inspection resulted in the first continuous series of data on livestock 
slaughter beginning in 1879. Just after the turn of the present century, 
interest in livestock statistics was reflected in a number of different 
kinds of surveys. There was much to learn about production practices 
relating to livestock. Some of the fundamental relationships of live- 
stock to feed, livestock to meat, supplies and prices were being ex- 
plored. 

Between 1910 and 1920, many mail surveys were made to obtain 
information on a wide range of subjects relating to livestock. Most of 
these were of the opinion inquiry kind; that is, informed individuals 
were asked about changes in inventories, production, marketing 
weights, losses, disease, and breeding or other management practices. 
During World War I, vital information was lacking for many phases of 
the livestock and meat industry. Attempts to satisfy wartime needs 
were on a patchwork basis. Statistical data on annual changes in inven- 
tories did not indicate what was happening in marketing of livestock or 
in the production of meat. However, some definite ideas as to what was 
needed had been formed. A fairly complete program for a statistical 
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service on livestock was worked out in cooperation with livestock or- 
ganizations after funds were provided by Congress for a greatly ex- 
panded program. Shortly afterward the pig surveys were started in 
1922. They were followed by special reports relating to the lamb crop, 
wool and mohair production, condition of range feed and livestock, 
cattle and sheep feeding, and other special phases of the livestock in- 
dustry. Monthly surveys were also started to obtain data concerning 
weights and cost of livestock slaughtered under Federal inspection. 

One might refer to the decade of the 1920’s as the “Golden Age” in 
livestock statistics. Development of new statistical services on live- 
stock since that time have never approached the achievements of that 
period. Most of the progress and accomplishments in livestock sta- 
tistics since the enlarged program began have been in the techniques 
and procedures used. 

For more than 50 years prior to 1920, estimates of inventory numbers 
were based on opinion or judgment data relating to the changes taking 
place in inventory numbers. These average yearly reported percentage 
changes were used to project the most recent census enumerations to 
estimates for the current year. The concept of obtaining information as 
to numbers of livestock by asking reporters to give their own individual 
holdings for the current year and the year preceding was a great for- 
ward step. A direct percentage change was calculated from reports on 
individual holdings and was used in the same way as the old judgment 
percentage change. Memory or intentional bias was experienced, al- 
though it was not fully recognized until later. 

The switch from locality judgment to individual farm data as the 
basic source of estimates emphasized the importance of size, selection, 
and distribution of samples used. In 1922, arrangements were made 
with the Post Office Department to distribute questionnaire cards to 
farmers through the rural mail carriers. The success of this venture in 
obtaining livestock information from individual farms is portrayed in 
the rapid development of this survey from a pig survey solely, which it 
started out to be in 1922, to a survey on all livestock by 1928. A short 
while later the principal indication of numbers for all States except the 
Western States was the ratio per farm—the average number of head 
per livestock farm listed. Matched sampling was also started to get a 
measure of the percentage change from the previous year. Although the 
methodology has undergone a marked change, the basic approach of 
using a census enumeration or a complete count of some kind as a 
periodic bench mark or starting point and estimating the year-to-year 
percentage changes to determine the annual estimates is still the same 
in most of the livestock estimates made by the Department. 
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KINDS OF SURVEYS AND SOURCES OF DATA 


Developments in the methods used for surveying and estimating 
livestock items have been and still are predominately influenced by 
time and cost factors. The main objective always has been to make 
timely estimates. This calls for quick surveys. The width of the field, 
both for livestock and crops with limited funds made low-cost survey 
techniques essential. The maiied inquiry thus became the chief means 
of obtaining survey information. Quick processing of data is also re- 
quired so that time-consuming enumeration, follow-up, tabulation, and 
summary methods could not be adopted as current procedures; nor is 
it possible to make extensive internal analysis of the data at the time 
the estimates and reports are prepared. Such work becomes research 
projects on sampling error, sampling techniques, sample distribution, 
and expansion methods. 

The mail survey is not the only method by which information on 
livestock is obtained. Depending upon the item to be estimated, a 
variety of methods are used. Interviews with large livestock feeders are 
necessary in some parts of the country in order to make a reliable esti- 
mate of numbers of cattle or sheep on feed. Railroad records of move- 
ments into and out of feeding areas are used to determine numbers on 
feed when the universe is such that mail sampling is difficult and sub- 
ject to large error. Enumerations of some livestock items such as sows 
farrowing are available from the State Farm Censuses in a number of 
important livestock States. In 32 States, records of livestock assessed 
for taxation are available. These can be used to check past estimates. 
State brand and health inspection records of livestock moving into and 
out of the different States are available for about half of the States. 
Fairly comprehensive and complete records are collected on marketings 
by State of origin from all important public stockyards and from 
packers who buy direct from producers. These are among the sources 
of data that are analyzed and used in connection with preparing or 
checking the estimates of inventories, production, and marketings of 
livestock. 

It might be well to reflect for a moment on the complexity of the 
problem of determining how many livestock there are and what changes 
take place. Livestock numbers change every day of the year. Marketing 
is a continuous process and this is true also of births and growth of 
animals. For some species and classes of livestock, disappearance during 
the year is highly seasonal, as in the case of hogs. Moreover, movements 
of livestock from one State to another for feeding and pasture purposes 
are substantial during certain periods. Such movements have no effect 
on United States totals but are important in the State totals. Thus, if a 
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measurement of inventories is to be made, it makes considerable differ- 
ence when the inventory is taken, and what it is to include. To go 
further, the age of livestock changes as time passes. All this stresses the 
importance of a constant inventory date if estimates are to reflect the 
annual trends. It is easy to see that a count of livestock on January 1 
would differ materially from a count made on June 1. 

As the methods used in estimating the inventories employ a census 
bench mark as a base or starting point, the census enumeration of 
livestock is of utmost importance. It would be desirable from the point 
of view of good livestock statistics to have all census enumerations 
taken as of January 1. Census enumerations to be good bench marks 
for livestock estimates need to be complete in coverage and the enumer- 
ation taken over a relatively short period of time. When the Census is 
taken as of April 1, there is the problem of adjusting the census number 
to January 1 basis before it can be used as a bench mark for estimating 
the January 1 inventory numbers. 

Two methods are used to determine the adjustment factors needed 
to convert an April 1 Census to a January 1 basis. One method involves 
a special survey. About the time the Census is taken, a special April 1 
inquiry with livestock questions exactly like those of the Census is 
mailed to respondents who replied to the regular livestock surveys re- 
lating to inventories on January 1. These April returns are matched 
with the January 1 returns. Indicated changes computed from the 
matched data are applied to the census totals to obtain a “January 1 
equivalent number.” The other metiiod, adaptable to meat animals, 
involves using monthly records of livestock movements, marketings 
and slaughter. These records permit estimates of net disappearance to 
be made for the period from January 1 to the date of enumeration. The 
total net disappearance (marketings, slaughter, and allowances for 
deaths minus imports or inshipments) is added to the census totals to 
arrive at an indicated number as of January 1. 

At present, four principal types of surveys on livestock are made 
during the year. Foremost among these are the surveys made in co- 
operation with the Post Office Department through the rural mail car- 
riers in June and December each year. The June survey is the basis for 
the estimate of the spring pig crop, fall farrowing intentions, the lamb 
crop, and wool production. The December survey is the basis for esti- 
mates of the annual inventory numbers, fall pig crop, and spring far- 
rowing intentions. A mailed survey, called the “Special Inquiry on Dis- 
position of Livestock” is made in January each year and provides in- 
formation used to estimate the annual calf crop, death losses, and farm 
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slaughter. Special purpose surveys are made periodically. They deal 
with inventories of cattle and sheep on feed, the early lamb crop, west- 
ern sheep numbers and wool production, and reports on condition of 
range feed, cattle, and sheep. Finally, there are monthly surveys of 
livestock slaughtered and live weight production in nonfederally in- 
spected plants. 


THE RURAL CARRIER SURVEYS 


The surveys made through the rural carriers are unique in several 
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respects. They are not strictly a mailed inquiry in the sense that the 
cards are sent to a pre-determined list. Rural carriers are asked to dis- 
tribute unaddressed cards along their routes so that a cross section of 
farms is obtained. After the cards are filled out, the carriers collect 
them and forward them to the State Statistician’s office for processing. 
This sampling procedure is supplemented by direct mailing to obtain 
more representative samples in areas where the rural mail routes are 
lacking, sparse, or non-representative. Such supplemental mailing lists 
are developed from assessment rolls, association membership lists, 
Government program records, and other sources. 
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The rural carrier distribution of unaddressed cards has the advantage 
of picking up the new producer or “inner” in the sample. It is possible 
to match about 40 per cent of the cards with reports from the same 
producer for the previous year. The distribution of the sample by size 
of farm resembles the Census distribution, except for the small farm 
classes (fig. 1). Many of the small farmers are not on rural routes, 
hence, they do not have an opportunity to fill out a card. This is not 
serious because only a small number of livestock are on such farms. 
Moreover, the farms represented in the sample are responsible for most 
of the annual changes taking place. The selectivity in the sample would 
be serious if the estimates were determined by an expansion of the 
average number per farm, using the census number of farms as the 
universe. However, official estimates are translated from regression 
charts. By plotting for a series of years the official estimates of actual 
numbers against the computed average number per farm, an estimate 
can be read directly from this chart (fig. 2). The estimated number 
would be determined by the line of best fit. The chart shows a propor- 
tional line through average and zero in order to contrast the slope of 
the line of best fit. 

A percentage change in numbers is computed from matched samples 
of rural carrier survey cards using reports from farmers who reported 
in both the current and previous year. This indication is also inter- 
preted on a regression chart plotting the annual percentage change in 
official estimates against the indicated change for a series of years 
(fig. 3). Figure 3 includes a line, X = Y, to illustrate the difference in the 
slope of the line of best fit and a line, X=Y. 

In the Western States, the inventory questionnaires are designed to 
obtain the number of cattle or sheep on hand a year earlier, 2s well as 
the current number. This provides an indication of changes between 
the 2 years. This indication is subject to bias, either memory or inten- 
tional. It is possible to measure this bias through the matched sample 
by comparing totals for the two figures reported for the same year by 
the same respondent. The percentage change adjusted for bias has 
been a dependable indication of change in the Western States where it 
is used. 


CATTLE ON FEED SURVEYS AND ESTIMATES 


In recent years, considerable effort has been directed toward im- 
proving and expanding the statistical and reporting services dealing 
with cattle on feed. The high-risk aspects of the feeding enterprise re- 
quire frequent, timely, detailed information on inventories, placements, 
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and marketings. Special purpose sampling is used in surveying cattle 
on feed, although in some Western States enumerative surveys and 
records of livestock movements are the main sources of information. 
For the Corn Belt States, the questionnaires used have been expanded 
in recent years to include questions on length of time on feed, and kinds 
and weight of cattle on feed. Records obtained during the last war on 
beef production by grades, as well as slaughter of steer and heifer beef 
by grades, permitted bench-mark estimates to be made for cattle on feed 
as of January 1, 1945, for Corn Belt States. It was not possible to estab- 
lish the absolute inventory level for the other dates, April 1 and August 
1, on the same basis because production records by grades were not 
suitable for the periods under consideration and no relationships to 
total cattle inventories could be studied, as was the case for the January 
1 date. Hence, it was necessary to continue to report on the April 1 and 
August 1 numbers in terms of percentage change rather than absolute 
numbers. 

A research project in three States—Iowa, Illinois, and Nebraska— 
has made progress in the estimating techniques and statistical services 
for cattle on feed. It has been possible to measure the actual number of 
cattle on feed by quarterly dates without benefit of bench mark esti- 
mates in the usual sense. Through the use of semi-controlled mail 
sampling the returns can be directly expanded to an estimate. This 
estimate can be used later as a projection point for future estimates. So 
far, procedures have been aimed at independent expansions and esti- 
mates for all the quarterly dates. 

In semi-controlled mailed sampling, certain data having a high cor- 
relation with the item to be estimated are abstracted from the State 
Farm Census for each prospective respondent who is to receive a 
cattle-on-feed inquiry. The mailing list is usually a systematic sample 
drawn from the State Farm Census of individuals who reported on the 
number of cattle fed, feeder cattle purchased, or fed cattle marketed. 
With control data taken off at the time the sample is drawn, it is possi- 
ble to determine in advance how. well the sample reflects the universe 
by comparing the average for the sample as drawn with the universe 
average for the control item. 

Summaries of the returns provide for computing averages for control 
data, as well as the items to be estimated. Sample indications can then 
be adjusted by the relationship of the control data for the sample re- 
turns to the control data for the universe. The adjusted averages per 
farm are expanded to totals using the universe number of feeder farms 
or all livestock farms as the case might be. 
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One project in Illinois included an interview follow-up on non-re- 
sponse to the mailed inquiry after two mail follow-ups were made. The 
non-response follow-up survey also was drawn so that it was possible 
to determine how incomplete was the number of farms reporting cattle 
placed on feed in the State Farm Census. This additional phase was 
needed because the feeder question was new on the State census and 
there was strong evidence of failure to enumerate the item in some 
townships. Results of the non-response follow-up showed small feeders 
were not inclined to reply to mail inquiries. An adjustment factor based 
on the non-response returns was used to adjust the sample averages in 
lieu of a control data adjustment. 

The most recent venture in the Nebraska project, where in and out 
cattle feeding is important, is the drawing of a supplemental all-farm 
sample at a lower sampling rate to obtain a measure of the number of 
new feeders. Control data and repeat mailings are used. The all-farm 
sample was a systematic drawn sample representing 1.7 per cent of the 
State Farm Census farms or about 1,500 farms. 

In addition to the use of direct sample expansions as indications, 
matched sampling using the current and previous quarterly returns 
from the same individuals, as well as those for the current and previous 
year provide indications of change. Confidence in the methods used has 
been encouraged by the support given these estimates through check 
data collected by State of origin on beef steers sold out of first hands for 
slaughter at the three markets—Chicago, Omaha, and Sioux City. A 
large part of the fed cattle marketed from these States go through these 
markets. 


MEASUREMENTS OF LIVESTOCK SLAUGHTER AND MEAT PRODUCTION 


In measuring magnitudes and trends in the production of meat, the 
first concern is to determine what might be called the “slaughter uni- 
verse.” The accepted definition for estimating purposes is all establish- 
ments and farmers who slaughter meat animals—cattle, calves, hogs, 
and sheep. The universe breaks down into two distinct parts, (1) farm 
slaughter and (2) nonfarm slaughter. The latter is called “commercial 
slaughter.” 

Farm slaughter takes place on many farms and ranches in the 
country. The 1945 Census reported 686,000 farms butchering cattle; 
412,000 butchering calves; and 3,823,000 butchering hogs—12%, 7% 
and 65% respectively of U. S. total farms. The procedure used for de- 
termining estimates of the number of head slaughtered on farms in- 
volves the usual two main steps, (1) establishing a bench mark level 
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and (2) determining the year-to-year changes taking place. Returns 
from the January 1 Livestock Disposition Inquiry and other livestock 
surveys provide indications as to the average number and average live 
weight of each species slaughtered per farm. 

The average slaughter per farm, as computed from the annual sur- 
veys, is used to project the trend in slaughter from the Census bench 
marks. In short, the method employs an enumeration every 5 years and 
trend charts for translating the annual changes into estimates for inter- 
censal years. Estimates of farm slaughter are made on an annual basis 
in contrast with “commercial” slaughter which is estimated monthly. 

Questionnaires also provide for reporting lard rendered on farms. No 
information is collected as to the dressed weight of livestock slaughtered 
on farms. However, data collected during wartime for small slaughter- 
ers have been used to estimate the dressing yields for farm slaughter. 
The information obtained on farm-rendered lard is used in deriving the 
pork yield for farm slaughter. 

The universe for commercial slaughter is composed of two parts, 
federally inspected and nonfederally inspected plants. The estimates of 
head and live weight by States represent a combination of enumerated 
data for part of the universe and estimated totals for the rest of the 
universe. The Bureau of Animal Industry of the Department of Agri- 
culture, in connection with its regulatory functions relating to meat in- 
spection, compiles a report on the number of animals slaughtered under 
Federal inspection each month. The number of plants under Federal 
inspection varies from year to year. The percentage of total commercial 
slaughter in federally inspected plants varies between months and years 
also. But as the Bureau of Animal Industry compiles totals for their 
inspected slaughter, the problem of estimating the total number of 
head slaughtered commercially centers on the nonfederally inspected 
plants. At this point, it may be stated that the universe for nonfederally 
inspected plants is all nonfarm slaughter, except that done in federally 
inspected plants. 

Before World War II, only annual estimates were prepared for non- 
federally inspected slaughter. The importance of more frequent reports 
on this kind of slaughter was forcibly emphasized during the war. 
Slaughter-control programs included provisions for mandatory report- 
ing by slaughtering establishments. Thus, it was possible to develop a 
series of monthly data for nonfederally inspected slaughtering plants. 
Mandatory reporting extended over a period of about 3} years. 

In 1946, Congress provided funds for a program for estimating non- 
federally inspected slaughter, so that when OPA controls were removed 
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and mandatory requirements for reporting no longer existed, reports 
from slaughterers were obtained on a voluntary basis. The data col- 
lected for 1944 and 1945, together with the license lists acquired, were 
of immense benefit in connection with setting up procedures and esti- 
mating techniques to be used in the new program. 

In the first place, it was possible to stratify the nonfederally inspected 
slaughter universe by using data collected during the wartime pro- 
grams. The stratification by size groups varies by States according to 
the type of establishment. In general, the universe is broken down into 
three size groups, wholesale, local, and butcher. An attempt is made to 
obtain complete coverage of the wholesale group by mailed inquiry, by 
telephone calls, or by personal visits. 

The techniques employed in estimating the number of head slaugh- 
tered each month involve separate indications and expansions for each 
group. A matched sample with current reports matched against reports 
for the previous month, is used as one of the indications to measure the 
month-to-month change. Separate estimates for each slaughter group 
are prepared and estimates for the total are sums of the estimates for 
the different groups. 

Research as to methods of expansion has shown that for both local 
and wholesale groups a ratio of current slaughter to slaughter during a 
base period is a more efficient indication for use in expansion to an 
estimated total than the average per plant. For the butcher group, 
there is little difference in efficiency between the average per plant and 
the ratio to base slaughter method of expansion. 

To use the ratio to base slaughter method of expansion to an esti- 
mate, it is necessary to establish a base for the number of head of each 
species slaughtered for each plant in the group. Current slaughter is 
expressed by a percentage of base slaughter for the plants reporting, 
and this percentage is applied to the total base slaughter of the group 
to obtain an indication of total slaughter for the group. 

Research studies have also been conducted on the length of the base 
period to be used. It was shown by Hendricks and Hannawald that a 
base period of 3 months yields almost as high a correlation coefficient 
as a base period of 12 months.! 

Indications of the current number of head slaughtered and average 
live weight for the different species in each group are evaluated and 
translated to official estimates, using trend charts where bench mark 





1In service Training No. 33, Bureau of Agricultural Economics Memoranda (Restricted) entitled, 
“Ratio to Base Method of Making Livestock Slaughter Estimates” prepared by E. B. Hannawald, Di- 
vision of Livestock and Poultry Statistics, Agricultural Estimates, BAE. 
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estimates or other data such as State and municipal records on slaugh- 
ter are employed to assist in checking on the proper level and month-to- 
month changes that occur. 
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The estimates for nonfederally inspected slaughter permit the prepa- 
ration of estimates of meat production and lard. Information as to live 
weight and dressed weight of slaughter under Federal inspection has 
been collected by the Department of Agriculture through voluntary 
mail returns from packers since 1921. The data as to dressing yields for 
Federal inspection are used to estimate the dressing yields for non- 
federally inspected slaughter as:no information is obtained currently 
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on dressed weight for the latter group. The current dressing yield for 
the different species is determined on the basis of the monthly relation- 
ship between inspected and noninspected establishments. During the 
period 1943-45 monthly information on dressed weights and dressing 
yields was obtained under the slaughter control programs for non- 
federally inspected establishments. Comparisons of the dressing yields 
for inspected and noninspected slaughter revealed that dressing yield 
for noninspected slaughter tended to follow those for federally inspected 
establishments, but the changes between months and between seasons 
were smaller (fig. 4). The same observation is made for trends in aver- 
age live weight (fig. 5). 
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SOME THOUGHTS ON FUTURE Du VELOPMENTS 


In summary, the “Golden Age” of the 1920’s was marked by the de- 
velopment of new statistical series relating to many phases of the live- 
stock industry. In the next two decades, no major additions were made 
to the existing statistical series and reporting services. During that 
time, emphasis was placed on sampling and estimating methods. An 
important field was added to the program when the work on monthly 
estimates of nonfederally inspected slaughter was started in the 1940’s. 
Also in the last 10 years more detailed data have been developed for the 
pig crop reports, such as the distribution of sows farrowing by months. 
Several other reports have included additional data that have proved 
helpful to users of livestock statistics and reports. 

Research in the field of mail surveys and estimating methods has 
introduced more effective techniques and procedures. Studies continue 
on factors affecting response, questionnaire design, and sampling and 
estimating methods. Experimentation in all these fields needs to be 
continued so that improvements can be made. Periodic surveys and 
studies need to be made to verify the relationships of dressing yields 
used in determining production of meat. 

The demand for statistics on livestock and meat is far from satisfied. 
No forecast is possible as to the rate of progress along this line, but the 
direction of future developments is indicated by the need for certain 
information and reports. 

A reflection of the future may be found in the Federal! and State Re- 
search and Marketing Act projects being conducted in several States. 
Programs in individual States include current estimates of sows farrow- 
ing by months, data relating to marketings of livestock, breeds of live- 
stock, and estimates of inventories by counties. Other types of informa- 
tion proposed or being considered under a State program for study and 
development include monthly intentions to market and more current 
information on the calf crop. 

Judging from the past, as the new projects become permanent addi- 
tions to the over-all program, even further requirements will come to 
the front in this continuous evolution. 





REPRINTS OF ABSTRACTS IN 
STATISTICAL METHODOLOGY 


Edited by Max A. Woopsury, Princeton University 


POPULATION INDEX 
1951 


1819 Adamo, M. 

Statistical contribution to the study of 
sudden deaths in Italy. (Contributo statis- 
tico allo studio della morte improvvisa in 
Italia.) Atti dell’Accademia dei Fisio- 
critici di Siena, Sezione Medico-Fisia 
18(2): 285-298. 1950.° 
1980 Arrow, Kenneth J., and Arrow, 
Selma S. 

On Mandelbaum’s study of “The in- 
dustrialization of backward areas.” U.S. 
Air Force, Project Rand, Research Memo- 
randum RM-373. Santa Monica, Rand 
Corp., 1951. 20 pp. 

A study of the basis afforded by Man- 
delbaum’s logical structure and presup- 
positions for quantitative prediction and 
planning in backward areas, including the 
determinants of the flow of labor and the 
assumptions that have to be made to esti- 
mate the coefficients needed. 


2178 Hosemann, H. 

The bases of statistical methods for 
medical students and biologists. (Die 
Grundlagen der statistischen Methoden fiir 
Mediziner und Biologen.) Stuttgart, Georg 
Thieme, 1949.° 


PSYCHOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS 
1951 


5001. Iyer, P. V. Krishna. A non-para- 
metric method of testing Rk samples. 
Nature, Lond., 1951, 167, 33.—“The ob- 
ject of the present communication is to 
show that S of Kendall’s 7 for rank correla- 
tion can be used in testing the null-hy- 
pothesis for k samples from univariate 
populations.” —A. C. Hoffman. 


5829. Birnbaum, Z. W. (U. Washington, 
Seattle.) On the effect of the. cutting score 
when selection is performed against a 
dichotomized criterion. Psychometrika, 1950 
15, 385-389.—The method which is dis- 
cussed and illustrated, applies to such a 
selective process as that involved when an 
admission test is used to select candidates 
for training and, after completion of the 


course, the subjects are judged successful 
or unsuccessful.—M. O. Wilson. 


5834. Carroll, John B., and Bennett, 
C. ©. (Harvard U., Cambridge, Mass.) 
Machine short-cuts in the computation of 
chi-square and the contingency coefficient. 
Psychometrika, 1950, 15, 441-447.—Rapid 
routines for computing chi-square tests of 
the following are presented: (1) goodness 
of fit between an observed and a theoretical 
distribution, (2) independence of several 
distributions displayed in an rXc table, 
and (3) independence of distribution in an 
rXc table.—M. O. Wilson. 


5846. Jenkins, William Leroy. (Lehigh 
U., Bethlehem, Pa.) Quick estimation of 
multiple R. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1950, 
10, 346-348.—A method and an example 
of a short-cut method for estimating the 
multiple R for a test battery. It is felt 
that “even if a Doolittle solution is finally 
obtained, the method provides a pre- 
liminary estimate and a useful cross-check 
against serious blunders in computation.” — 


J. E. Horrocks. 


5857. Votaw, D. F., Jr., Rafferty, J. A., 
and Deemer, W. L. (USAF School of 
Aviation Medicine, Randolph Field, Tez.) 
Estimation of parameters in a truncated 
trivariate normal distribution. Psycho- 
metrika, 1950, 15, 339-347.—Maximum- 
likelihood estimators for certain param- 
eters when values of others are known 
are featured. Approximate variances and 
covariances of the estimators, when the 
sample is large, are given.—_M. O. Wilson. 


7176. Mosteller, Frederick. (Harvard 
U., Cambridge, Mass.) Remarks on the 
method of paired comparisons: I. The 
least squares solution assuming equal 
standard deviations and equal correlations. 
Psychometrika, 1951, 16, 3-9.—Thurstone’s 
Case V of the method of paired com- 
parisons (see 1: 2504), assumes among 
other things zero correlations between sen- 
sations resulting from pairs of stimulation. 
It is shown in this study that this assump- 
tion may be relaxed to that of equal cor- 
relations between these pairs without 
changing the method. 4 references.—M. O. 
Wilson. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Statistical Methodology Reviews, 1941-1950. Edited by Oscar Krisen Buros 
(Director, Institute of Mental Measurements, Rutgers University). New York: 
John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1951. Pp. xii, 457. $7.00. 
| ape seer this volume is a collection of reviews of books on statistics 
published in the last ten years. According to the Preface, “it lists . , , 
three hundred and forty-two statistical methodology books written in Eng- 
lish and published or reviewed in the . . . period 1941-1950 in . . . Australia, 
Canada, Denmark, England, Holland, India, Puerto Rico, Scotland, South 
Africa, Sweden, Switzerland, and the United States... [It] includes... 
eight hundred and forty-two review excerpts from one hundred and twelve 
journals.” 

“This volume differs in several respects from earlier volumes in the series” 
of which it is the third. It “lists only books of statistical methods and such 
closely related subjects as probability and mathematics of statistics. . . 
The reviews that seemed least valuable have been omitted . . . [and] some 
important reviews have been omitted in order not to give excessive space to 
any one book. . . . The name index has been changed to permit rapid identi- 
fication of authors and reviewers. ‘The Classified Index to Books’ has been 
extended to include a listing of authors and publication dates for each sub- 
ject.” 

The format and typography are excellent, and the price seems modest for 
so large a volume with so small a potential market—almost exclusively li- 
braries. 

In preparing this notice an instance was noted where, contrary to Buros’ 
usual criteria in selecting excerpts, only the descriptive part of a review was 
quoted, and an important though small criticism was omitted. This was 
Margaret A. Labadie’s notice of Tables of the Binomial Probability Distribu- 
tion, issued by the National Bureau of Standards, in this JourNAL (Vol. 45, 
1950, p. 474). Mrs. Labadie mentioned an error in one of the tabular entries, 
which is not quoted by Buros. 

Another minor error was noticed in entry number 280, the Statistical Re- 
search Group’s Sequential Analysis of Statistical Data: Applications, where 
an additional 47-page Section 7 is referred to as “an additional 47-page sup- 
plement to Section 7.” 

W. A. W. 
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An Introduction to Statistical Analysis. Wilfrid J. Dizon (Associate Professor of 
Mathematics, University of Oregon) and Prank J. Massey, Jr. (Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics, University of Oregon). New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1951. Pp. x, 370. $4.50. 


Wituiam G. Cocuran, Johns Hopkins University 


nis book was developed from an introductory course given to students 
Tis the various sciences. The only mathematical preparation assumed 
is a knowledge of elementary algebra. 

The order in which the principal topics appear is indicated by the follow- 
ing series of headings: frequency distributions, the mean and standard dis- 
tribution, sample-population relations, the normal distribution, confidence 
limits for the mean, the notion of a test of significance, the distribution of the 
estimated mean square s? and of F, the t-test of the mean and of the differ- 
ence between two means, tolerance limits, control charts, analysis of variance 
for single and double classifications and the latin square, linear regression 
and correlation, analysis of covariance, chi-square tests for ratios and pro- 
portions, including binomial probability paper. This completes what is 
perhaps the basic part of the book. A number of miscellaneous topics are 
taken up in the remainder—some of the common power functions, the 
principal IBM machines, quick estimates from small samples, the sign 
test and tests based on runs, sequential analysis, sensitivity experiments. 

The book is characterized by an emphasis on the inferential as distinct 
from the purely descriptive aspects of statistics, and by the early introduction 
of small-sample results. In these respects the authors follow the path taken 
previously by Snedecor. It might be said that they go further in this direc- 
tion—notice the introduction of the F-test and of exact confidence limits 
for o? before the introduction of the t-test. The inclusion of the quick but 
somewhat inefficient estimates of the mean and standard deviation based 
on order statistics is also of interest. The development of estimates of this 
type has progressed rapidly in recent years, and the day may not be distant 
when they are available for all standard elementary procedures. At this 
point the teachers of courses in elementary statistics will face the decision 
whether to substitute the new for the standard techniques. On this issue 
the authors take an orthodox approach by giving the standard methods, 
with the new ones mentioned, usually at a late stage in the book, as possible 
alternatives. This seems a reasonable and forward-looking stand in the pres- 
ent state of the subject. 

Another feature is the wide range of topics covered, particularly in view 
of the small mathematical preparation demanded of the students. Inevitably, 
this means that numerous topics are discussed rather scantily, but the 
authors are successful in giving a lucid and succinct account of the impor- 
tant aspects of a topic. Individual teachers will doubtless wish to omit a 
number of topics in order to deal more fully with others. It is perhaps worth 
quoting the authors’ treatment of degrees of freedom, from which they are 
determined to stand no nonsense. When the definition of s? is first intro- 
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duced (p. 20), they state, “The division by N—1 in place of N we shall subse. 
quently find is necessary in order to use s? for the varicus functions it wil] 
perform in a number of statistical methods.” This is not too informative, 
but having listened to long-winded and, it seemed to me, incorrect accounts 
of the reasons for using N—1, I have some sympathy with this high-handed 
attitude. 

The book is noteworthy for its collection of tables, which extend over 
some 70 pages. In addition to the standard material, these include signifi- 
cance levels for some of the quick approximate tests, critical values of the 
sign test and of numbers of runs, the power function of the analysis of 
variance, and tolerance factors for the normal distribution. 

The exposition is sound and clear, except for a few sentences which struck 
me as ambiguous. The authors do not attempt the derivation of any but the 
simplest results, but they do state the results forthrightly and correctly, 
with an explanation of the assumptions involved. There is a large collection 
of discussion questions and of problems to be worked by the students. In 
the great majority of the numerical illustrations, both in the text and the 
problems, the data appear-to have been manufactured by the authors. This 
always appears regrettable to an applied statistician, though it is easier 
to complain about than to remedy, since the assembly of a wide range of 
actual examples which contain exactly the features desired is a most labori- 
ous task. Moreover, as the authors point out, their book is intended for a 
course which is a general introduction for students who will later study the 
applications of statistics to their particular fields. 

The book is a competent piece of work, which I commend to the attention 
of beginning students and of teachers who give general introductory courses. 


Introductory Statistics. M. H. Quenouille (Lecturer in Statistics, University of 
Aberdeen). London: Butterworth-Springer Ltd., 1950. Pp. xii, 248. 30s. 


WituiaM W. Wrieat, F. W. Dodge Corporation 


ee once remarked that statistical method is used either to conceal 
actual ignorance, or te smooth out details of physical complications.' 
In either event, statistics is now firmly wedded to a wide variety of dis- 
ciplines from mathematical physics to market analysis. Interest in funda- 
mentals is booming. Witness, for instance, the publication since 1946, of no 
fewer than twenty books bearing such titles as Elements of, First Course in, 
or Introduction to Statistics. Among these is Introductory Statistics by Maurice 
Henri Quenouille. Quenouille considers that, “an elementary non-mathe- 
matical manual on statistics could serve the two purposes of supplying 
students of statistics with a text-book, and of helping research workers to 
a fuller understanding of the methods used in the analysis of their results.” 
His choice of illustrations and exercise material gives evidence of wide 





1 Bridgman, P. W., The Logic of Modern Physics (The Macmillan Company, 1927), page 205. 
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acquaintance with applied statistics. It also shows up some of his biases. 
For example, out of 102 problems scattered through the text, 53 (more 
than half) draw upon agricultural and biological data; 33 utilize material 
from the fields of anthropology, economics, psychology and sociology. Four 
relate to astronomy and meteorology. The remaining twelve are mathematical 
exercises. Quenouille, incidentally, justifies his selection of illustrative 
material on the interesting premise that “biological data are free from many 
of the complicating considerations, which often occur in economic and 
psychological data.” 

The range of topics considered by Quenouille is reminiscent of G. W. 
Snedecor’s Statistical Methods. There, however, the comparison ends. The 
text consists of nine chapters each divided into two parts. The first part 
treats the subject matter on an elementary level; the second explores some of 
the theory and more advanced applications. Chapter 1 considers the organ- 
ization of data, and measures of central tendency and dispersion. Chapter 2 
gives a brief outline of frequency distributions and curves. Chapter 3 intro- 
duces the problem of comparing two samples. Quenouille uses as his main 
test procedures the variance ratio and the standard error of the difference 
between two means. Chapter 4 generalizes the type of problem considered 
in Chapter 3 to N samples (the analysis of variance) and explores applica- 
tions of randomized blocks, Latin squares, confounding, and related matters. 
Chapter 5 is devoted to the x*-+test. Chapter 6 reviews the elements of re- 
gression theory, and certain aspects of simple, partial, and multiple correla- 
tion. Procedures are also given for testing the significance of estimates of 
sample correlation coefficients. Chapter 7 discusses the reliability of regres- 
sion coefficients, the analysis of covariance, and non-orthogonal comparisons. 
Chapter 8 deals with techniques for normalizing data under specific condi- 
tions, including the square root, sin“! 4/p, sinh~! 4/bz, and logarithmic 
transformations. Chapter 9 reviews the elements of random, stratified, 
systematic, and multi-stage sampling. Finally there is an appendix contain- 
ing tables of the normal, F, and x? distributions, logarithms, sin! ./z and 
sinh! ,/z, random numbers, and square roots. 

Despite this wealth of material, the book is not entirely successful. It 
is too condensed for accuracy, elegance, or clarity. It reads in places like 
the transcript of a blackboard lecture—without the blackboard. 

Often it fails to crystallize operationally important concepts. To illustrate, 
there are no useful definitions of population, sample, attribute, variable, 
random, or estimate. Other concepts are neither adroitly nor efficiently 
stated. This is particularly true of statements about the normal distribution, 
whose equation, incidentally, is never actually stated, although the less 
important Poisson distribution does appear. Somewhat the same criticism 
applies to the treatment of test procedures. The t-test is illustrated but not 
stated explicitly. Also, a student might well find the text inadequate on the 
subject of the number of degrees of freedom in analysis of variance. Even 
more important is that a novice could easily become confused between popu- 
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lation parameters and sample estimates of them. Occasionally Quenouille 
takes a position different from that of other statisticians. One instance is his 
insistence on computing the mean deviation from the mean rather than the 
median (p. 5), a practice which Cramér states “is not to be recommended.”? 
Quenouille also tends to use “spread” in place of dispersion, generally, or 
standard deviation, specifically (p. 6). Finally, he collides with Yates (p. 205) 
on the question of estimating sample variances in systematic samples.’ 

Perhaps the most serious failing is in slurring over the nature of the statis- 
tical process. For statistics, as a discipline, is part of scientific methodology, 
Statistical data are not God-given. Instead three well-defined steps are 
necessary in fact-gathering operations. The first step consists in analyzing 
the problem, specifying the data required and setting-up procedures for 
collecting them. The second is the actual collection of data, using these 
procedures. The third involves making estimates from the data, and, where 
necessary, computing the sampling errors involved. Only after all three 
steps is the investigator in a position to draw inferences and test hypotheses. 
For a novice such precepts can be most helpful. The author never quite 
gets them across. 

Quenouille does succeed in keeping to a minimum his mathematical 
demands on the reader. This, however, is not done without penalty. Too 
often, many words replace a few symbols, at the cost of both clarity and 
exactness. Karl Pearson once wrote of pure mathematics: “Since the con- 
cepts formed are in general narrowly defined and free from the infinite 
complexity . . . of perception, we are able to reason with great preciseness.”* 
There may be a lesson there for all statisticians and, especially, for those 
writing text books. 


Tables to Facilitate Sequential f-Tests. National Bureau of Standards Applied 
Mathematics Series 7. Washington: U. 8. Government Printing Office, 1951. Pp. 
xix, 82. 45 cents. 
HESE tables were prepared during the war for the Statistical Research 
Group, Columbia University in order to make sequential analysis prac- 
tical for certain t-tests, that is, tests of hypotheses concerning a normal dis- 
tribution when the standard deviation is unknown. 
There are at least two kinds of sequential t-test, with two distinct types 
under each: 
(1) Testing the mean of a normal population 
(a) against a one-sided alternative; i.e., where the tested value 
(null hypothesis) is to be rejected if the true mean appears to 
differ significantly in a specified direction. 
(b) against a two-sided alternative; i.e., where the null hypothesis is 





2? Cramér, Harald, Mathematical Methods of Statistics (Princeton University Press, 1946), page 181. 

* Yates, F. “Systematic Sampling,” Philosophical Transaction of the Royal Society of London, Series 
A, 241, 1948, page 345. 

4 Pearson, Kar!, The Grammar of Science (J. M. Dent & Son Ltd., 1937), page 324. 
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to be rejected if the true mean appears to differ significantly, 
regardless of the direction of the apparent difference. 

(2) Testing the proportion of a normal population exceeding a given value 

(a) against a one-sided alternative. 

(b) against a two-sided alternative. 
Cases (la) and (1b) are actually special instances of (2a) and (2b), respec- 
tively, with the tested proportion equal to one-half. These tables are intended 
only for case (1b), and then only when the alternative hypothesis is sym- 
metrical with the null hypothesis, in the sense that amount of deviation 
which would require rejection of the null hypothesis is the same in both 
directions. 

In considering a rather complicated procedure proposed for this case by 
the late Abraham Wald, it was noticed by Kenneth J. Arnold and the late 
Henry Goldberg that the result could be expressed in terms of a confluent 
hypergeometric function. (See also S. Rushton, “On a Sequential f-test,” 
Biometrika, Vol. 37, 1950, pp. 326-333.) The tables here published were 
accordingly computed by the Mathematical Tables Project, then, like the 
Statistical Research Group, under the direction of the Applied Mathematics 
Panel of the Office of Scientific Research and Development. 

An excellent introduction by Arnold describes and compares two slightly 
different sequential procedures for the problem considered, gives clear 
directions for using the tables, including an example, discusses interpolation 
to risks other than those covered and extrapolation to sample sizes beyond 
those covered, and concludes with a list of eight references. 

There is an obvious typographical error in formula (15) of the Introduc- 
tion: Omission of brackets around a sum makes what should be the square 
of a sum read as a sum of squares, thereby causing a ratio that should be 
a random variable to be identically 1. 

The tables will be invaluable in making two-sided sequential tests of 
means of normal populations with unknown standard deviations. 

W. A. W. 


The Art of Asking Questions. Stanley L. Payne. Princeton: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1951. Pp. xiv, 249. $3.75. 


M. Brewster Smita, Vassar College 


7 is a book on question-wording as an art. The text underlying Payne’s 
sermon—a sermon delivered with engaging levity—may be found in a 
passage that he quotes from Stouffer and his collaborators in the American 
Soldier : 


To many who worked in the Research Branch it soon became evident that 
error or bias attributable to sampling and to methods of questionnaire 
administration were relatively sma all as compared with other types of vari- 
ation—especially variation attributable to different ways of wording 
questions. 


The task that Payne sets himself is to codify some of the “know-how” 
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accumulated in the polling profession in regard to the problem of framing 
single questions on matters of information or opinion. Within these self- 
imposed limits he has done a thoroughly creditable job that should be widely 
useful, especially to the neophyte but also to the seasoned practitioner. 

Payne properly begins with the problem of defining and specifying the 
issue at which a question is to be directed. He then examines the major 
types of questions—free-answer, dichotomous, and multiple-choice—for 
their peculiar advantages and difficulties. The novice should be considerably 
helped by the wealth of example with which he illustrates how the various 
types of questions may be adapted to special purposes, and highlights the 
more common pitfalls. Considerations of rapport, clarity, and bias as they 
affect question wording occupy several following chapters. Payne selects 
from previously published word-lists an alphabetical list of 1,000 familiar 
words, which he keys to a detailed discussion of 89 “problem words.” The 
phrasing of questions for oral reading is next considered. In a chapter from 
which the novice should learn much, the reader is finally taken through the 
trial-and-error process of wording a particular question. Starting with a 
preliminary formulation of the issue, 


Which do you prefer—dichotomous or open questions? 


Payne leads the reader through its fuller specification, 


Which do you prefer to be asked in opinion surveys—dichotomous, multi- 
ple-choice, or open questions? 


to a final wording: 


Which questions did you like best—those stating two answers to decide 
between, those stating more than two answers, or those leaving the answer 
for you to state? 


It takes him 40 steps to get there. His admonitions are summarized at the 
end of the book in a convenient hundred-item check list. 

Payne’s references to the literature of opinion research are by way of 
vivid and instructive example rather than of documentation. This is a book 
of wisdom, not of the hard-earned fact that is slowly emerging from current 
programs of methodological research. But in all fairness, one must note 
that many of his cautions, once stated, are too obvious to warrant research, 
even though they are easy to neglect in practice. Laudably free from dog- 
matism, the book continually stresses the need for experimentation by 
split-ballot to resolve uncertainties about question-wording. 

Payne makes amply clear his understanding that commitment to a single 
way of putting a question inevitably involves bias one way or another. On 
these grounds, the methodologically fastidious may eschew the single 
question in favor of rational scaling procedures. Yet even from such a posi- 
tion, to which the author gives no recognition, most of the problems with 
which le deals remain to be coped with in the wording of scale items. 
Statistical checks on the adequacy of a total scale do not supplant the 
sort of wisdom represented in this book. 
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Econometrics. Dr. J. Tinbergen. Translated from the Dutch by Dr. H. Rijken 
van Olst. Philadelphia: The Blakiston Company, 1951. Pp. xii, 258. $4.50. 


M. G. Kenpatu, London School of Economics 


CONOMETRICS is a science with a name, a society, several journals, an 
Canin literature, perhaps even a mystique, but with practically no 
text-books. C. F. Roos’s “Dynamic Economics” of 1934 and H. T. Davis’s 
“Theory of Econometrics” of 1941, together with a few books on mathe- 
matical economics, come to mind but they were written before the develop- 
ments in structural analysis of the last decade, about which we are still 
waiting for an introductory account from the Cowles Commission. A con- 
tribution from Tinbergen is therefore greatly to be welcomed, particularly 
in an excellent English translation. Tinbergen is himself a distinguished 
writer in the econometric field and what he has to say concerning the 
subject has considerable authority. 

This book has previously existed in a Dutch version which consisted of 
three parts: Introduction (the relationship of Econometrics to economics 
and mathematics), The Working Methods of Econometrics (mathematical 
formulation and statistical testing), and The Results of Econometric 
Research (psychic reactions, technical relations, the reactions of business 
life and the functioning of economic systems). The present English version 
has been revised and enlarged and there has been added a fourth part on 
Economic Policy together with an Appendix comprising three papers already 
published in econometric journals: on the use of correlation principles and 
long-term foreign trade elasticities. There is also a good index. 

The main part of the book is more a survey, such as might be attempted 
in a lecture course to students of economics, than a text-book. In 190 pages 
with diagrams and a little elementary algebra, Tinbergen gives an account 
of what the econometrician tries to do and how he tries to do it. The statisti- 
cian will probably find that the book raises for him more intellectual diffi- 
culties than it resolves. That, however, is hardly Tinbergen’s fault but is 
inherent in the whole subject. 

To the statistician who has been trained in the stricter scientific disciplines 
such as physics, economics is apt to appear an irritating mixture of unveri- 
fiable hypotheses and unverified conclusions. It begins with the explicit 
object of explaining economic phenomena from non-economic causes, which 
carries us at once into the mysteries of individual motivation and appears 
to try to explain observable from non-observable events. Its hypotheses 
are sometimes very vaguely stated. Literary economics at least tries to avoid 
a mathematical formulation of its arguments and hence discards one of the 
most powerful methods of clarification open to it. (As Tinbergen points out, 
the only linear equations which can be solved in literary terms are those with 
a diagonal matrix.) Until recently it tried to solve its problems in pieces 
instead of studying complete systems. And when it does formulate equations 
it does so sometimes in a manner which looks highly suspicious to a mathe- 
matician. For instance, on page 31 Tinbergen writes an equation and 
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continues “This supply equation must not be understood in the strict 
Walrasian sense of an equation, which determines the behaviour of the 
supply independently of the demand.” That an equation can be true ing 
Walrasian sense but apparently untrue in another sense may well strike 
mathematician as something that can only be true in a Pickwickian sense, 

For these and other reasons econometrics is in a somewhat unsatisfactory 
state as compared with other sciences which make an extensive use of statis- 
tical techniques. It is generally pleaded that one should not shoot the econo- 
mist because he is doing his best. One may, however, be permitted to fire 
an occasional shot in his direction to call him to a-proper sense of his re- 
sponsibilities. It is to be hoped that in future statisticians will do so and will 
turn more serious attention to the economic field than they have seemed 
inclined to do in the past. It may then be possible to produce a working 
manual for the statistical economist or for the economic statistician. In the 
meantime, Dr. Tinbergen’s book is a useful introductory bird’s-eye view of 
the field. 


The Extent of Enterprise Monopoly in the United States, 1899-1939. G. Warren 
Nutter. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1951. Pp. xvi, 196. $4.00. Paper. 


Cuiar Witcox, Swarthmore College 


I is frequently asserted that competition has steadily declined during the 


past half-century, that monopoly has grown in extent, that it now charac- 
terizes most markets in the United States, and that the economies of large- 
scale production make its persistence inevitable. But these assertions are 
usually supported, if at all, by little more than a description of notorious 
cases and a listing of particular instances. They find no basis in actual 
measurements of the growth and extent of monopoly or its relative impor- 
tance in the economy. It is to the task of measurement that Mr. Nutter 
turns his attention in the present study. 

In comparing the extent of monopoly in the late ’thirties with that 
obtaining at the turn of the century, the author identifies as monopolistic 
all those industries in which the four largest firms produced half or more of 
the output, and measures the relative extent of monopoly by estimating the 
share of national income originating in these industries. On this basis he finds, 
in the most significant of his comparisons, that monopoly accounted for 19 
percent of the income originating in non-governmental production in 1899 
and for only 15 per cent of such income in 1937. The relative importance 
of monopoly, during this period, increased only in the case of financial enter- 
prises; it remained the same in agriculture, services, trade, contract con- 
struction, and public utilities; it declined in manufacturing, mining, trans- 
portation, and communications. 

In measuring the extent of monopoly in the late ’thirties, the author em- 
ploys a more inclusive criterion, identifying as monopolistic all the indus- 
tries that were so characterized by this reviewer in T.N.E.C. Monograph 
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No. 21, plus all other industries where Means found four firms producing 
half or more of the output in 1935, plus all other products where Crowder 
found four firms accounting for three-fourths or more of the output in 1937. 
Here, again, he measures the extent of monopoly by estimating the share of 
income originating in monopolized industries. On this basis, he finds that 74 
per cent of non-governmental income originated in areas that were competi- 
tive and only 26 per cent in those that were monopolized. 

In an effort to appraise the significance of economies of scale as a cause 
of monopoly in manufacturing, the author works out Lorenz distributions 
showing the cumulative percentages of output produced by cumulative 
percentages of establishments in the years 1904 and 1939. While his computa- 
tions reveal some tendency toward increasing concentration, they afford 
slight support for the contention that relatively larger plants have been 
steadily displacing relatively smaller ones. The curves for the two years are 
virtually identical. The top tenth of the establishments accounted for 75.5 
per cent of the output in 1904, 78.5 per cent in 1919, and 78.2 per cent in 
1939. 

Mr. Nutter has done his work with considerable care. He gives his reasons 
for defining monopoly largely in terms of market structure rather than 
market behavior and for rejecting as impractical the employment of theoreti- 
cally superior criteria that run in terms of elasticities of demand. He pre- 
sents his basic data in an extensive appendix, points out the limitations of 
of the data relating to market structures, and discusses the bias that may 
exist in the estimates of income produced. He recognizes that the extent 
of monopoly may here be understated or overstated as a result of arbitrary 
definition, errors in classification, inaccuracies in measurement, and exclu- 
sion from consideration of labor organizations, pure cartels, and competing 
imports. 

Mr. Nutter closes with a warning that the findings presented in his study 
must be interpreted with extreme caution. It is the extremely cautious con- 
clusion of this reviewer that these findings, while they may not serve com- 
pletely to demolish the contentions of the decline-of-competition school of 
economists, have placed upon it an overwhelming burden of proof. 


Inflation in the United States, 1940-1948. Lester V. Chandler (Professor of Eco- 
nomics, Princeton University). New York: Harper and Brothers, 1951. Pp. xi, 


402. $4.50. 
E. 8. Saaw, Stanford University 


ROFESsOR Chandler’s book, written under the auspices of the Merrill 
Foundation for the Advancement of Financial Knowledge, is an ad- 
mirably lucid description and analysis of inflation in the United States dur- 
ing World War II and its aftermath. The book is written primarily for 
lay readers, but economists should enjoy the author’s facile applications of 
income and employment theory to the context of inflation. In their profes- 
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sional capacity, statisticians who read the bock should acquire a new sense 
of urgency regarding work for them to do on economic time series and on 
index numbers. 

Blame for the disproportionate rise of money spending relative to output 
that inflated price indexes (the index for consumer goods by 72 per cent) 
is put principally on federal fiscal policy during the war years, though well 
over half of the general price advance took place after price controls were 
relaxed in 1946. Inadequate taxation permitted an excessive rise of dis- 
posable incomes and, during the war, of current savings. Federal debt 
policy permitted these savings to accumulate in liquid form and, in addition, 
put the money-creating facilities of the banking system at the disposal of 
the public on very cheap credit terms indeed. Such direct controls as price 
ceilings, rationing, and allocations dammed up the enormous stock of buy- 
ing power during and shortly after hostilities but were removed prematurely, 
When they were lifted, private spending stimulated in some degree by the 
amassed liquidity flooded commodity markets and, with an assist from 
pressures by labor unions and other special-interest groups for autonomous 
increases in prices on their wares, converted suppressed inflation into the 
real thing. 

Professor Chandler indicates explicitly how economic policy should be 
improved upon if and when we have another war to fight. Both personal 
and corporate income taxes, including taxes on excess profits, should be 
significantly higher, though they could not be put on a pay-as-you-go basis 
without gravely undermining production and allocation incentives. Com- 
pulsory lending to the Treasury should supplant the voluntary savings 
programs that featured World War II. Some monetary reforms, such as 100- 
per cent reserve requirements on deposit increments, would perhaps assure 
the Treasury of adequate funds without opening the gates wide to private 
borrowing from the banking system. Once hostilities are over, interest 
rates should be raised sooner and higher than in the recent inflation. Direct 
controls clearly should be used again, the author feels, since they evidently 
succeeded so well in damping inflation while they held. And they should 
not be taken off so hastily again but should be patiently endured so that 
spending cannot rise virtually unchecked while capacity limitations restrain 
the flow of real goods and services. If direct controls can be held, the various 
pressure-groups should be more likely to forego the excessive demands for 
increases in money income that contributed in a secondary way to the 
inflationary experience of the nineteen-forties. The author suggests that 
more adequate controls would be put into effect if public authorities were 
not haunted, as they were in World War II, by the fear of chronic de- 
pression in private demand. 

Professor Chandler limits his statistical demonstrations largely to the 
familiar seties that government agencies make available on aggregative 
phenomena. As all of us do on occasion, he makes daring and dubious defla- 
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tions of value data to obtain his estimates of change in real variables. With 
the tastes and talents of a broad audience in mind, he has avoided econo- 
metricizing and has not entered into technical disputes on, say, the merits of 
cost-of-living indexes under a regime of direct controls. 

Fortunately for reviewers, Professor Chandler has left himself open to 
some reproaches. His volume, for example, may lack the stature of some 
classic studies of inflation, because it has so little to say, beyond the widows- 
and-orphans argument, about the real costs of inflation. He is far too 
neglectful of the inefficient allocations of resources that can and do result 
from direct controls and excess-profits taxes. There are minor points to fret 
about, such as the author’s use of the harried word “dynamic” to charac- 
terize the forces that bear most of the responsibility for inflation, and such as 
his apparent surprise, when none is called for, over the price-inelasticity of 
total consumption as distinct from relative consumer demands for individual 
goods. Despite such matters as these, this book is a very good description 
of our recent object-lesson on how not to run a war on the economic front. 


Behavior of Wage Rates during Business Cycles. Daniel Creamer, with the 
assistance of Martin Bernstein. Occasional Paper 34. New York: National Bureau 
of Economic Research, Inc., 1950. Pp. 66. $1.00. Paper. 


Wituarp D. Arant, Swift & Company 


Ba business cycle theory and wage theory contain hypotheses involving 


the price of labor which have been difficult to test empirically because 
of the absence of suitable wage rate data. 

Average hourly earnings, more readily available, differ from wage rates 
in a number of ways, especially in their inclusion of payments related to 
output as well as those related to time. To estimate the importance of these 
differences, the authors have constructed seasonally adjusted monthly 
indexes of wage rates in “all manufacturing,” and in each of nine manufac- 
turing industries in the United States, 1920-31; and in Class I railroads, 
1920-39. They utilize similar indexes for seven British manufacturing indus- 
tries, 1920-39. These have been compared with average hourly earnings 
series covering, as nearly as possible, the same industries. The conclusions 
are properly qualified because of the existence of certain deficiencies in the 
data, most of which, however, do not seem likely to affect the timing of 
cyclical turning points, the main subject of inquiry. For industry aggregates 
and at the major turning points of business activity, the authors conclude 
that the turning points in average hourly earnings are a reliable indicator of 
those in wage rates. They are a somewhai less reliable indicator for industry 
subgroups. The authors believe also that cyclical amplitudes of wage rates 
and average hourly earnings were closely similar during the periods studied, 
although this judgment rests largely on circumstantial evidence. If true, 
this conclusion suggests that some recent writers may have exaggerated the 
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extent to which business operations are “administered” to cause variations 
in earnings within a given wage structure. 

Analyses of the wage data and comparisons of them with the NBER 
reference cycle dates and other series yield the principal conclusions that 
wage rates typically turned a substantial number of months later than busi- 
ness activity and employment, and that there was usually less cyclical ad- 
justment in the price of lavor than in the price of factory output. 

The authors warn that in the years following World War II neither 
wage rates nor average hourly earnings serves its former purpose in many 
industries because some of the “fringe” payments to labor are excluded 
from the statistics. The industry selected for a rather detailed explanation 
of the cost of fringe benefits, however, is the anthracite coal industry, 
whose statistics are not included in the study, while the reader is left without 
knowledge as to the importance of “fringes” or “working rules” in the rail- 
road industry, which is included. 


Business Confidence and Business Activity. A Case Study of the Recession of 
1937. Douglas A. Hayes. Michigan Business Studies Vol. X, No. 5. Ann Arbor: 
University of Michigan Press, 1951. Pp. 130. Paper. 


KenneETH D. Roose, Oberlin College 


HE basic objective of this book is to answer two questions: “Why was 

the economy unable to attain full employment of productive resources 
in 1936-1937, and why did we plunge into the depression of early 1938?” 
(Preface). Hayes’ answer to both questions is that the most important causal 
factor was the failure of business confidence, although he admits that there 
is “room for sincere differences of opinion” (Preface) as to what accounted 
for this failure. 

The method utilized in the study is to examine in detail the movements 
of various important economic series for which monthly or annual time series 
are available. With the exception of two charts, one of which (xi) compares 
rates of change in manufacturing inventories with rates of change in ship- 
ments, the other of which (xiv) shows bond yields on a semi-log graph, and 
one table (xii) which purports to explain the level of residential construc- 
tion on the basis of a multiple regression equation, the statistical analyses 
are confined to a comparison of the arithmetic changes in selected time 
series. 

The strongest sections of the study would appear to be those dealing with 
the inventory boom, in which an attempt is made to distinguish between 
voluntary and involuntary accumulation of inventories, with the capital 
supply in which the widening spread in yields on bonds is cited as evidence 
of the reduced availability of capital to lesser-known companies, and with 
the failure of construction to reach recovery levels in the thirties which was 
attributed to the rising costs of building. 

In general, Hayes appears to have made judicious use of his data. Never- 
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theless an important weakness is that the pointed conclusions in the Preface 
as to the causal responsibility of business confidence for the recession are 
not well substantiated in the study itself. In addition, a major criticism of the 
whole study must be his failure to use certain data which on occasion would 
add strength to his conclusions, and at other points would call into question 
his conclusions. Thus, to give a few examples, the entire study is devoted to 
a consideration of the relationships of business confidence to business ac- 
tivity, but one of the most important sources of data on these relationships, 
the special United States Senate Hearings' in the spring of 1938, was not 
noted or used by Hayes. His failure to refer to these hearings and certain 
other materials makes his conclusions about the causal relationship of busi- 
ness confidence to business activity less convincing. 

Other examples abound. Chapter I is largely concerned with dating the 
downturn in 1937 and the revival in 1938. But this analysis is unnecessary 
since the National Bureau of Economic Research (unless Hayes wishes to 
criticize its conclusions) employed the 1937-1938 Recession and Revival as 
its model for demonstrating the problems encountered in dating peaks and 
troughs in business cycles.? Chapter II discusses profit and inventory 
trends and Hayes comments on the paucity of such data (p. 30 and pp. 45- 
46). Yet the comprehensive profit and inventory series of the National 
Bureau of Economic Research are not used.’ As a final example, of the ten 
major studies on the period known to this reviewer, only seven are cited in 
Hayes’ bibliography and four of these have inadequate reference if the com- 
plete position of the respective authors on the causal developments is desired. 

Partly because these and other materials which could be mentioned are 
lacking, Hayes is led into outright error at times and occasionally into a 
generalization which finds inadequate support in his own presentation but 
in fact is covered effectively in the literature. Numerous examples of this 
might be given but a few will suffice. There is considerable doubt that the 
New Deal consciously had accepted compensatory spending as its guide to 
fiscal policy as early as 1937 (p. 19 and p. 114). Hayes concludes on the basis 
of only minor evidence that seasoned industrial companies could obtain 
funds by sale of common stock but other companies faced more difficulty 
(p. 72). This argument has been developed at length elsewhere, with sup- 
porting data. The decline in U. 8S. Government bond prices in February 
1937 is said to have initiated the break in corporate bond prices and finally 





1U. 8. Congress, Senate, Special Committee to Investigate Unemployment and Relief, Hearings, 
Senate Resolution 36, 75th Congress, Third Session, I (January 4-22, 1938), and II (February 28- 
April 8, 1938). 

? Arthur F. Burns and Wesley C. Mitchell, Measuring Business Cycles (New York, National Bureau 
of Economic Research, 1946). 

3 Harold L. Barger, Outlay and Income in the United States, 1921-1988 (New York, National Bureau 
of Economic Research, 1942). 

4 Sherwood Fine says this position was not reached until after the recession. Public Spending and 
Postwar Economic Policy (New York, Columbia University Press, 1944), pp. 117-119. 

5 Kenneth D. Roose, “Federal Reserve Policy and the Recession of 1937-1938,” The Review of 
Economics and Statistics, XXXII (1950), pp. 179-182. 
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in stock prices (p. 86 and p. 124). But the reviewer has shown elsewhere 
that the first price decline was in short-term Treasury bills and notes in 
December 1936, followed by municipal bonds early in January 1937, cor- 
porate bonds in the middle of January 1937 and last of ali U. S. govern. 
ment bonds in late February 1937.° Differences of opinion also exist as to 
whether utility companies actually tabled capital expansion plans because 
of hostile public policies (p. 116). Finally, Hayes has not presented data to 
justify the conclusion that profit rates and margins in 1936-1937 did not 
return to the levels of the mid-twenties (p. 120). 

This reviewer regrets not so much any errors of fact or conclusion as that 
the analysis begun carefully in this study was not extended to the many 
unused sources of data. 


Occupational Choice, an Approach to a General Theory. Eli Ginzberg, Sol W. 
Ginsberg, Sidney Azelrad, and John L. Herma. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1951. Pp. viii, 271. $3.75. 


Henry B. McDanrgEt, Stanford University 


ANY years ago, Professor Harry Kitson wrote a book on the subject 
M of occupational choice. It was addressed to youth and bore the title, 
“How to Find the Right Vocation.” Out of his experience in vocational 
counseling, Professor Kitson advised youth that choosing a vocation is a 
process involving a careful, rational assessment of the individual and his 
environment. He told youth how to go about this business of choosing an 
occupation. Dr. Ginzberg and his associates deal with the same subject, 
choosing an occupation, in an almost exactly opposite manner. They seek 
to find out from youth how occupational choices are made. 

This is a research report. The manuscript is dividec into five parts: Design 
of the Study, The Basic Process of Decision Making, Significant Groups, 
A General Theory of Occupational Choice, Policy. 

The authors consider their work as exploratory. Their goal is the develop- 
ment of a general theory of occupational choice. This is obviously a long 
range goal. The present study is a beginning. It attempts to develop a method 
for gathering and ordering the data. The nature of the data to be sought 
is indicated by this statement: “But we believe that a meaningful approach 
must concentrate on the decisions which the individual makes with respect 
to his ultimate work during successive periods of his maturation. These de- 
cisions hold the key to an understanding of the process” (p. 25). 

The design of the study follows this assumption. The data analyzed come 
from interviews with groups of youth at different age levels. Eight white 
males were interviewed at each of eight stages in the educational process, 
starting with the sixth grade, through the eighth, tenth, and twelfth grades; 
the freshman and senior years in college; first year graduate students 
and advanced graduate students. All were from Horace Mann-Lincoln 





8 Tbid., p. 179. 
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School and Columbia University. All were from a relatively high socio- 
economic level and were deemed to have freedom of choice. This is a highly 
restricted sampling, the primary difference between groups being a differ- 
ence in age and educational level. Certain additional data were obtained 
from a group of 17 boys from a settlement house and a group of 10 young 
women from Barnard College. 

A moderately structured interview technique was used which sought to 
obtain formation on the individual’s concept of self, of reality, and of key 
persons in his environment. Most interviews were recorded by a stenog- 
rapher in the room but out of the line of vision of the subject. Interviewers 
found that most of their subjects talked freely about their educational and 
occupational problems. Topics under the “self” category included, in addi- 
tion to the usual interests, capacities, and values questions, a careful con- 
sideration of “time perspective” queries. “Reality” questions concerned 
family, education, world of work, and life plan. Following the interview, the 
complete typescript was condensed to a single page summary. This summary 
then formed the basis of a group discussion among the four research col- 
laborators. In this discussion analysis, these four, a sociologist, a psychia- 
trist, an economist, and a psychologist, sought to evaluate the subject’s 
own statements about himself, the reality factors, and the key persons who 
were influencing his occupa.ional choice process. 

In this setting and from these data, the investigators examined the nature 
of occupational choice. Their findings, supported by digests and direct 
excerpts from the interview data, are reported in a number of chapters in 
this book. No attempt has been made to apply statistical methods of analysis 
to the data. The data have been synthesized and ordered qualitatively 
through group discussion. Among the several characteristics of occupational 
choice presented, two aspects will be discussed here. These are the division 
into time sequence periods and the general conclusions. 

Occupational choice appears to be divided into three general time periods: 
fantasy choices, tentative choices, and realistic choices. Each of these has 
subdivisions. The period of fantasy choice spans roughly the period from 
age six to age eleven. Occupational choices during this period are based on 
activities that give pleasure. Barriers of either a personal or environmental 
nature are not considered. Choices change freely and frequently. The period 
of tentative choices ranges roughly from eleven through seventeen years. 
Educationally, this period spans the secondary school. The authors find 
that the period embraces four stages: the interest stage, the capacity stage, 
the value stage, and the transitional stage. The individual learns gradually 
that interests must be supported by capacities and that such reality consid- 
erations as employment opportunity, reward, and social utility must fit 
into his final synthesis. At the end of this period, the youth must begin to 
implement his choice, either through schooling beyond the compulsory period 
or through entry into work activities. The period of realistic choices has as 
its essential characteristic the consideration of external reality factors. The 
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tentative choice is tested by further exploration. For the group in this study, 
this process included the first year of college with new freedoms, new sub- 
jects of study, and new experiences with people. The outcome of this explora- 
tion is clarification of and commitment to the choice made. 

The final conclusions reached in this study came as no surprise to one 
who reads the report, with its emphasis on sequence, order, and process, 
Occupational choice is a development process. It is not an event nor a single 
decision. The process is largely irreversible. Each succeeding step is based on 
the preceding one. Conditioning experiences cannot be relived. Refinement 
and specification can take place, but shifting to a different field is extrava- 
gantly wasteful of both time and experience. The process ends in a compro- 
mise. The final synthesis of determinants, interests, capacities, opportunities, 
values is a balance among all, a compromise. These three statements are the 
elements of the general theory of occupational choice which these investi- 
gators sought to discover. 

To one experienced in the field of vocational counseling, these findings are 
not startling. They fit into and bring together the findings and observations 
of other workers. One could pick out statements throughout the report and 
question whether or not a finding from a small and restricted sample could 
be so generalized. One could point out the danger of over-simplification in 
the neat categories of three and four stages and aspects of this complicated 
and interrelated process. One could also question the reality of the separa- 
tion of occupational decision making from other life problems. Yet, for pur- 
poses of study, analysis and even some atomization is necessary. If one 
reads all of this book, he finds that the writers have pointed out the limita- 
tions of their data, the restrictions with which the findings must be inter- 
preted. Yet some sections appear to over-generalize. One does not find 
enough repetition of the condition “in terms of the data from this sample.” 
Educators will need to be wary of trying to build a guidance program around 
the four developmental stages of the tentative choice period. 

Much more could be said of the methodology of this research. This re- 
viewer is impressed with the value of the team approach which brings several 
disciplines to bear on the whole process of planning and implementing. The 
findings always need further testing. The authors themselves suggest many 
topics for further research. The ideas discussed are of serious import to many 
people; parents and teachers as well as professional counselors. 


Use of Factorial Design in Industrial Relations Research. Clarence W. Nelson. 
Research and Technical Report 6, Industrial Relations Center, University of 
Minnesota. Dubuque: William C. Brown Company, November, 1950. Pp. iii, 
52. Paper. 


W. 8S. Connor, Jr., National Bureau of Standards 


gb purpose of this Report is to acquaint persons who do research in 
industrial relations with the factorial design. The Report is essentially a 
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manual, giving detailed instructions on how to set up and analyze the design, 
with almost no discussion of statistical theory. As a manual the Report is 
well written and is to be recommended to industrial relations personnel. 

It is pointed out in Part One that an m-factor design will give the same 
information on the factors as is obtained at greater cost from m non-factorial 
designs, and in addition, the factorial design furnishes information about the 
relationships between factors which is not available from the non-factorial 
designs. Part Two gives a detailed description of how to set up the design, 
calculate the various quantities needed for the analysis, and draw conclu- 
sions. The two-factor design which is used as an illustrative example in this 
part treats a problem familiar to industrial relations personnel. Twenty- 
four new employees are to be trained for a job, and the two factors to be 
studied are (i) method of training and (ii) instructor. It is desired to deter- 
mine the best method, best instructor, and whether an instructor teaches 
better when using one method than when using another. 

Part Three is a mathematical appendix, which might well have been 
omitted, and instead reference made to mathematical statistical treatments 
of the subject. 

Several omissions in the Report are worth pointing out. As one step in 
the analysis it is recommended that “when components have been deter- 
mined to be non-significant, their sums of squares and their degrees of free- 
dom may be combined with those of the error component”. . . . It should be 
cautioned that this step is not to be taken unless the experimenter has 
strong a priori grounds for believing a component to be non-significant. 

The discussion of the F test does not state that the F test is strictly 
applicable only when the observations are normally distributed. For a dis- 
cussion of the error made in using the F test when the data are not normal, 
one may consult reference 19 of the Classified Bibliography appended to the 
Report. 

The Report makes no mention of the ¢ test, which could be very useful in 
comparing any two methods or foremen. 

But apart from these observations, the Report will have served admirably 
if it attracts the interest of persons in industrial relations research to the use 
of the factorial design, and indeed of other experimental designs in their 
work, 


Studies of Sampling Techniques and Chemical Analysis of Vegetables. Southern 
Cooperative Series Bulletin No. 10. March 1951. Pp. 143. 


Boyrp HarsHBARGER, Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


ie purpose of the bulletin as expressed by the authors “is to present the 
results of studies of sampling techniques and chemical analyses per- 


formed by the Southern Cooperative Group in connection with their studies 
of the nutritive value of certain vegetable crops.” This Southern Cooperative 
Group is drawn from a number of southern Land Grant Colleges, and they 
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work together as a team on the determinators of nutritive values of vege- 
tables. The organization has been successful in developing techniques and 
coordination, and in supplementing findings of the research of its members, 
How much it has retarded individual initiative is open to question. It has 
been of great help to the technician sort of research. Some of the findings of 
this group have been used in the contents of the bulletin. 

The bulletin will serve as an example of good statistical techniques and 
will encourage a better appreciation of their usefulness to the people in the 
field of nutrition. There is no attempt made to use new statistical method- 
ology that is not commonly found in any good elementary statistical text. 

The main contribution of this publication is the estimates given of the 
magnitude of certain errors and the use of these for estimating sample 
sizes needed in future experiments. Estimates of variance of the interaction 
for places by treatments or varieties are not used to their fullest advantage, 

The bulletin gives pertinent and useful information including the Analysis 
of Variance Tables for the following: 


. Selection of Samples from the Field. 

. Holding of the Sample. 

. Preparation of Samples. 

. Size of Samples for Analysis. 

. Determination of Ascorbic Acid. 

. Determination of Carotene. 

. Determination of Riboflavin. 

. Determination of Calcium, Magnesium and Phosphorus. 


It can be seen from these headings that the study is very comprehensive 
and brings together many ideas on sampling techniques and chemical analysis 
of vegetables that were formerly scattered through the literature. The 
bulletin should be read by anyone embarking on the chemical analysis of 
vegetables. 


Monte Carlo Method. National Bureau of Standards Applied Mathematics 
Series 12. Washington: U. 8S. Government Printing Office, 1951. Pp. cii, 42. 30 
cents. 


= pamphlet consists of thirteen papers and a summary of discussion 
at a three-day conference on the Monte Carlo method sponsored by the 
Rand Corporation and the Bureau of Standards during the summer of 
1951. Statisticians will be especially interested in the last four papers, by 
George W. Brown, Preston C. Hammer, George E. Forsythe, and John von 
Neumann, which deal with various methods of producing and testing ran- 
dom digits. 

The Monte Carlo method has been discussed recently in this JouRNAL by 
Nicolas Metropolis and S. Ulam; see Vol. 44, 1949, pp. 335-41. 

W. A. W. 
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